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A CANDIED ONE...Full of the nutrition of 


learning with a sugar coating of games and 


ime \ 
Playtime dances. You'll recognize Gladys Pitcher's un- 
J 


erring hand in this imaginative collection that 

in turns song time into play time. And in addition 
NS to the games and dances there's Labanotation, 
ong a new and unusual dance notation that teaches 
your pupils a new language—that of the dance, 

Colorful, abundant illustrations; cloth bound for 


hard wear. 


A ROME BEAUTY for the breath-takingly beau- 
tiful art-work is accompanied with equally lovely 
songs. Here is a shared experience between 
adult and child depicting the joys and sorrows of 
childhood...a perfect blending of art, music and 
lyrics. John Cacavas composed the unforgettable 
songs that musically translate the lives of city 


children for all children. 


PIPPINS ALL ...7 full-of-fun choral numbers 


that are sure to provide your next concert with 


that necessary zing that means success. Read the 
titles and see why your elementary chorus will 
surpass itself from sheer exuberance—Dance of 
the Wooden Shoes, Cowboy Jones, Eagle Feather, 
Give Me A Band, | Want to Play the Glockenspiel, 


Numbers Pecosita. 


See them at your dealer 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
ey hp 
619 W. 54th ST. *° NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARY 


Van Cliburn, winner of the Moscow competition, 
at the Steinway with his mother, who was his first 
teacher (he began at age four). Mrs. Cliburn’s 
tribute to Steinway qualities is written below. 


WAY 26°60 





The piano of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 


re paid at Mount Morris, Illinois, Copyright 1960 by the Music Etuecators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St 
. Mount Morris, Ill. six times yearly: September-October, Novembe -December, Janus Feb-uary-March 
$4.00 N April-May 1966 


N.W Washington 6, D.C. Published 
April-May, June-July. Subscription: $3.50 pe 
Single Copies 65¢ 








An Exceptional Folio For The School Orchestra! 
... Employs The Widest Range Of Participation! 
... Encourages More Dynamic Performance! 


Ps 00-Crviam Aine 


Quchestva folie 


(Quarto Size) 


by J. FREDERICK MULLER 


Time 
Casha Po? 


A truly varied collection of orchestral 
compositions featuring practical arrange- 


ments for the young orchestra 

provides maximum individual and group 
participation for every member of the 
school orchestra and encourages further 


progress. 


CHIMES IN THE CHAPEL 
WALTZ TIME 

ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
IVY HALLS MARCH 

DREAM OF VIENNA WALTZ 
PICKIN’ ON THE STARS 
RHUMBA LINDA 

STAGE COACH RIDE 

TWILIGHT TIME OVERTURE 
FIDDLE FASHION 


EACH BOOK 
PIANO PART 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 





Instrumentation 


VIOLIN A 

VIOLIN B 

VIOLIN C (Viola $) 
SPECIAL VIOLIN (Easy) 
VIOLA 

CELLO 

STRING BASS 

Ist FLUTE 

2nd FLUTE 

OBOE 

Ist Bb CLARINET 

2nd Bb CLARINET 

Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bh TENOR SAXOPHONE 
BASSOON 

Ist Bh TRUMPET 

2nd Bh TRUMPET 

Ist HORN IN F 

2nd HORN IN F 

Ist HORN IN Eb 

2nd HORN IN Eb 
TROMBONE AND BARITONE 
TUBA 

PERCUSSION 

PIANO 

CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 








Send For FREE Violin A Par?! 
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1540 BROADWAY ® NEW YORK 36,N. Y 
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NFMC DATES. Two important dates hay; 
been announced by the Nationa! Feder, 
tion of Music Clubs. The 1960 fal] sessioy 
of the board of directors and the coune 
of state and district presidents wil] | 
held August 27-September 1, in Louis 
ville, Kentucky. The 1961 national] cor 
vention will be held April 19-26 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


G. SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL. As fitting 
observance for their 100th anniversar; 
year—in 1961—G. Schirmer is awarding 
a number of special commissions, Easle 
Blackwood will compose his second syn 
phony for the event; Alec Wilder apn 
Arnold Sundgaard will write a ney 
school opera 


CHICAGOLAND FESTIVAL. The 3 
annual Chicagoland Music Festival yw 
be held on Saturday night, August 2 
1960 in Soldiers’ Field, Chicago. Spon 
sored by Chicago Tribune Charities, In 
the festival will hold contests in nir 
classifications; entry deadlines range 
from June 27 through July 25 


EDUCATIONAL TV. The Regents Educa 
tional Television Project of the Ne 
York State Education Department has 
sponsored a series of music programs 
since September and will continue unt 
early June, under the directorship 

James F. Macandrew. Two booklets have 
been issued concerning the programs 
“New Adventures in Music” (grades 3-4 
and “Music Wherever You Go” (grades 


5-6). 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. The 8th 
edition of RCA Victor Educationa 
Record Catalog has been published. It is 
called a comprehensive catalog. 
created for specific educational functions 
... selected ...for cultural and 
structional values. Copies may be 
tained from RCA Victor Record Divisior 
155 E, 24th Street (Dept. 300), New York 
10, N. Y. 


THREE PRESIDENTS AND A DEAN. 
The University of Michigan faculty has 
been tapped three times for three pres! 
dents of the Music Educators Nationa 
Conference. Shown with the executive 
head of the School of Music, Earl \ 
Moore (extreme right), are the three 
Allen P. Britton, president-elect for 
1960-1962; Marguerite V. Hood, president 
for 1950-1952; and Joseph E. Maddy 
president for 1936-1938. Mr. Moore, wh 
has held his position since 1923, begins 


his retirement furlough on July 1, 196 


Music Educators |ourns 











Harry 
Pursell 


Nelson 
Gable 


Leo 


Awad, dr. 


A MEMO TO 
THE TONE-WISE 


Elizabeth 
Bartolett 


Richard 
Broadhag 
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80A CORNET — Traditional short 
model. 

6A CORNET — Bright tone with 
some edge. 

28A CORNET—Balanced between 
bright and round. 

10A CORNET — Big cornet tone, 
small edge. 

38A CORNET — Soon to be 
announced. 


“Ahn 
ts 
#IL- 
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22B TRUMPET — Bright tone, re- 
cording favorite. 

6B TRUMPET — For marching 
band or ensemble. 

368 TRUMPET — Balanced be- 
tween bright and round 

10B TRUMPET — Big stable 
sound, small edge. 

38B TRUMPET — Biggest sound 
in trumpets. 





TRI-c bounce-free valves give a crisp, clean 
definition to tones. Only Conn has this ex- 
clusive feature ... proven by recorded 
tests, not claims. 


April-M..y, Nineteen Sixty 





NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP of I) -rloche, 

Board of Trustees recently ounce, 

é that elected to the Board o rustees 

- . are Howard Hanson of Eastn Schoo! 
a of Music and Charles Attwood ey 

| - : Wayne 
Vor % Michigan. Other trustees are nald R 
, Relcher, retired treasurer, nerie, . 

v Telephone and Telegraph Co.; ry 

€ aly , A elephone and Telegraph Co.; scoe () 

- - e : Bonisteel, attorney-at-law ar 1 

~ "5 \ - — : A : al regent 

\vvt ii : i @) (wer) of the University of Michigan; ranklis 


Dunham, chief of Radio and T. levision, 


% “the 
give ; of the U. S. Office of Education; W \liam E. 
A Worl 4 Knuth, music commissioner, San Fran. 
a sre ¢ = . cisco State College; Clyde Vroman, dj. 
es - rector of admissions, University of Mich. 
igan; and Judith Waller, formerly public 
affairs representative, Nation Broad- 
casting Company. 

Newly elected officers of the National 
Music Camp are Don Gillis, vice presi- 
dent in charge of development and Johp 
A. Merrill, secretary. 

Other officers re-elected were Joseph E 
Maddy, president, George ( Wilson. 
vice-president in charge of instruction. 
Margaret A. Stace, assistant to the pres. 
ident, Mark F. Osterlin, treasurer, and 


-} S. ae ES 3 
‘ , George G. Mackmiller, assistant treas. 
aad + urer. 








A limited number of copies of this listing 


INTERNATIONAL LISTING OF TEACH. 
Three new albums of recordings have been made from the songs are available at the MENC headquarters 
office. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Wash- 


ING AIDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION has 
in Together-We-Sing song-texts, bringing to twenty the total of ineton 6 D.C. Cost to non-membans a 


/ , 
. 
been published by the International So. 
e = in ciety for Music Education. Compiled and 
. edited by Egon Kraus, the International 
Listing contains the following categor- 
ies: (1) books on music education, (2 
albums supplementing this basic series for the elementary the International Society for Music Edu- 


veriodicals and professional jo ls, 
S E RIES O F BAS I C M U S I C BOOKS i3) onneaiie. am comvieain a ‘an 
grades and junior high school. cation, $1.00. 


Album 53, from VOICES OF AMERICA, contains songs in these NATIONAL MUSIC hea The 2 
categories: Voices of Workers, Voices Under the Sky, Voices of Week, sponsored the first cy. 
Our New States, Voices from the South, Songs from Europe, 1960, by the National Federation of 
Songs of Family Living, Voices of Carolers, Voices of Faith, Music Clubs, had as its slogan “Let's 
Make Music—for Harmony in Life.” The 
w ek Was originally founded by C. M. 
Album 58, from VOICES OF THE WORLD, has songs representative Tremaine of Westfield, New York, who 

: ‘ . ; built the observance to great importance. 
of Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Ecuador and Venezuela. Now approaching his 90th birthday, Mr 
There are also many songs native to America. Tremaine looks forward to “a truly in- 

ternational Music Week.” 


Festival Voices. 


Album L82, from PROUDLY WE SING, presents Songs of the Rev- 


olution and Songs of Americans building a nation. 3344 rpm Ip. NAUMBURG BEQUEST. The New Eng- 


land Conservatory of Music has received 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES a bequest of $600,000 under the will of 
" the 


late Walter W. Naumburg, who es- 
Music Round the Clock Voices of America tablished the foundation that helps 
Music Round the Town Voices of the World yong enue So endl ee 
Music Through the Year Music Sounds Afar rary composers. 
; ", . ° = y . 
Musie Across Our Country Preadly We Sing PROFITABLE OPERA. A check for $11, 


342, represe zy the e roceeds of 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. ho thece porisemances of ae WEEE 
tan School of Music’s production of 
Ikuma Dan’s opera “Yu-Zura,” was pre- 


sented to the school’s board of trustees 

== ———- by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Mueller, who 

———_—_——— underwrote all the costs of production. 
This sum will provide the basis for the 

Mueller scholarships for Japanese stu- 


dents at Manhattan School of Music. 





1010 West Washington Boulevard « Chicago 7, illinois 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNA! 


EIGHT 
Childs Songs) NEW_OUIGK WAY 
FROM HAWAII THANSPOSEAS. TEACHERS! Gerry, > 
by CARCE BOSS . Siupenrs-compestas (PR 
Piar 4 my ewe ent ; 0 , ~ id FOR PIANO | = aA 
A Mynah Bird Likes to Talk * Eight VOICE 
Islands * I Can Hop * Hawaiian INSTRUMENT 
Flowers Don't Have a Care ¢ The (ONE NOTE er \ 
Streets of Waikiki ¢ I Wish I Were MAKE} voit MANUSCRIPT 


a Bird * The Counting Song ¢ The 
Multiplication Table 2-Sises 





, 4c E a iia. ais Begianors-8 Stoves to the Page \ 
BO acer spo ee ee Advanced-10 & 12 Stoves to the Page | \ eX 

CAROL ROES 

988 Kealaolu Ave., Honolulu 15, Hawaii ROGERS-MUSIC TEMPLATE ead 


¥. ©. BOE B5188 © DALLAS 55, TELAS 
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the universal language 











on music as a universal catalyst 





LUTHER BURBANK 







Music is fundamental, 






one of the great sources 






of life, health, strength 





and happiness 





Artist. Stan Wilson 


Reprin s available upon request F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


ipil-M.», Nineteen Sixty 


NEW 


PORTABLE 
HIGH FIDELITY 
MUSIC SYSTEMS (iam 


NEWCOMB 


This is the instrument long awaited by departments and schools of music! Now 
you can reproduce all the music that is transcribed on records. The Newcomb 
TR-1640M-HFR is a true high fidelity instrument — with the kind of quality we 
all would like to have in our own homes — yet, at the same time, it is both portable 


and versatile. The reproducer is outstanding...a two-way speaker system in a 
portable bass reflex acoustical enclosure. The woofer is a massive 12” unit of fifty 
watt peak capacity. The 3'%” tweeter, electrically separated by crossover from the 
woofer, provides crisp, clean reproduction of overtones. Powering the speaker is 
an ultra-linear amplifier of forty watts peak output. ‘The long, cast metal tone arm 
carries a General Electric variable reluctance, twist needle cartridge. The machine 
accommodates any record size up to 17%” masters. The turntable, covered witha 
dirt-swallowing, deep-ribbed rubber mat, is driven by a new, deluxe, four pole, four 
speed, variable speed motor. A lighted neon strobe permits precise speed setting 
for accurate pitch reproduction. The system has separate bass, treble, and volume 
controls mounted on a lighted, slanted panel. 

The TR-1640M-HFR has other uses besides music reproduction. It is a power- 
ful public address system, ideal for solo voice reinforcement. A second reproducer 
may be added. It has microphone inputs with separate mixing controls... inputs 
for radio and tape... many, many more advanced features than can be described 
here. This most advanced portable sound system: is—like all Newcomb products — 
an astute investment in lasting quality. 

The TR-1640M-HFR is but one of many phonographs and transcription players 
made by Newcomb. For your free copy of Newcomb’s complete catalogs, write... 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. MU-4, 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 
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ASCAP AWARDS. Ten major symphony 
orchestras have received grants of $306 
each from the American Society ¢ 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, fg 
projects “that relate directly to the prey. 
entations (and/or the repeat perform. 
ances) of contemporary music.” Orche. 
tras in Dallas, Detroit, Cleveland, Sy 
‘utenio, Boston, St. Louis, Denver 
Buffalo, Cincinnati and Kansas City wo 
the awards. 


WHEELER BECKETT is in the Far Bag 
to conduct the Manila Symphony Orche. 
tra in a series of concerts for yo 
people in four colleges. Other stops in. 
clude Saigon, Viet Nam where Mr 
Beckett helped form a_ permanent 
symphony; Formosa for concerts fo 
young people; and, in June, in Djarkats 
Indonesia where he will work for eight 
weeks on the formation of a permanent 
symphony. 


LAWSON HONORED. The National Syn. 
phony has conferred a_ distinguished 
service award on Warner Lawson, dea 
of the music school of Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 


WILLIAM S. HAYNIE, former state sap 
ervisor of music in Mississippi and 
past-president of the Mississippi Music 
Educators Association, has recently been 
named vice-president of the Educational 
Book Division of his firm, Prentice-Hall 
Inc. 


FOUR TO ADVISE. New appointments 
as advisors to the Educational Policies 
Commission of NEA include: Frances 
Andrews, professor of music education, 
Pennsylvania State University; Wiley L. 
Housewright, professor of music educa- 
tion, Florida State University; Alle 
P. Britton, professor of music education, 
University of Michigan; and Theodore 
F. Normann, professor of music educa 
tion, University of Washington. 


SHANNON FAULKNER of Covington, 
Tennessee, superintendent of Tipton 
County Schools and former music edt 
cator, is the new president of the Ter- 
nessee Education Association. 


TWO NEW VEEPS. The Chicago Musical 
Instrument Company has announced the 
appointment of two vice presidents, 
Gerald J. Slade and Walter J. Anderson 
Both men will retain their former titles 
of general manager and chief engineer 
respectively of the company’s Lowrey 
Organ Division. 


TWO TO SUMMY-BIRCHARD. Ruth 
Heller and W. D. Clark have joined the 
staff of the Summy-Birchard Publishing 
Company in Evanston, Illinois in the 
editorial and production departments re 
spectively. They were for many years 
with Hall and McCreary in Chicago ané, 
more recently, with the Schmitt, Hall & 
McCreary Company in Minneapolis. 


STUART J. LING, associate professor o 
music and director of bands at the Col 
lege of Wooster in Ohio, is on leave of 
absence to spend this year on researe 
in Vienna. His particular areas of work 
are folk music and band writing. Mr. 
Ling contributes an article to this issv 
of the MEJ—“Toward Real Musical 
Literacy,” page 52. 
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CHARLES DELANEY PROVES A POINT 


You'll | 
hear s 4 
SHLMER in 


the 
amazing 


| SL OSNSD DGB Witte: 





The Selmer Flute is acknowledged to be one of the FLUTE CONTEST MUSIC Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 were inde- 
world’s three great artist flutes. And Charles pendently produced by Charles DeLaney, of the University of 
DeLaney’s recordings of Flute Contest Music prove amides eased cake ee Pes 
it. They also prove that the sound of the Bundy, cany to diffieult, edected, pettuimal. eel peradhiatior by Mr. 
Selmer built and student priced, comes amazingly DeLaney. On each record, the selections on Side A were per- 
close to artist quality. The reason? Of all student formed on a Bundy Flute, Side B on a Selmer Flute. 


flutes, only the Bundy faithfully duplicates the scale 


of an artist flute—created on the same mandrels, with 
| the same precision equipment, to the same carefully 
refined dimensions. The advantages are apparent in 

the Bundy’s tone, responsiveness and intonation. Get ELKHART, INDIANA 

the record and hear for yourself (it’s also a fine teach- 
ing aid worth far more 
than its low cost). For 
the most convincing 
test of all, visit your 
Selmer dealer and try 
a Bundy, soon. 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. J-43 


1 am interested in the Bundy Fivte. Please send FREE copy of the Flute check 
chart and further information. 


nr cestreneerinsaeingisecinnstnaaeti 
C) Send “Fivte Contest 


Music” Vol.1 $2 ec. 





CD Send “Fivte Contest 
Music” Vol. 2 $2 ec, 


Ihave enclosed $2 per 
record, 


§ 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
RECORDER CATALOGUE 


METHODS: Freda Dinn, Mario Duschenes, F. J. Giesbert, Edgar 
Hunt, Wilhelm Twittenhoff. 


SERIES: American Recorder Society, Il flauto dolce, Frankfurt 
Recorder Series, Recorder Music Society. 


RECORDERS: Soprano, plastic $3.75; Soprano, wood $4.95; Alto, 
plastic $9.95. 


Send for AMP's new complete Recorder Catalogue 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
1 WEST 47TH STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Representing: Bote & Bock @ Breitkopt & Haertel @ Enoch @ Eschig @ France 
Music @ Kahnt @ Leuckart @ Nagel @ Ocsterreichischer Bundesveriag @ Phil- 
harmonia Pocket Scores @ Schott @ Simrock @ Sonzogno @ Suvini Zerboni 
Union Musical Espanola @ Universal Edition. Distributing: BMI @ BMI-Canada 


Schroeder & Gunther 
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THE MELODY FLUTE 


Two-Octave Range Easy to Play Quick Results 
Grades 3 through 10 Enthusiasm Immediate and Lasting 


Nickelplated brass model, key ol C, with classroom Method 
Nic kelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method 

Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 


“ADVENTURES IN MUSIC” ic the title 
of a new RCA Victor Basic Record |). 
brary for Elementary Schools. Whey 
completed, the new library will consist o¢ 
recordings especially designed to serye 
educational requirements in grades one 
through six. The National Symphony 0. 
chestra, under Howard Mitchell, will be 
heard in the series that is edited by 
Gladys Tipton, professor of Music Edy. 
cation at Columbia University. The firs 
volume was introduced in February; the 
second is scheduled for early summer re. 
lease; and plans call for the completion 
of the project within the next three 
years. 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN ACTION by 
Hazel B. Morgan and her late husband 
Russell V. Morgan was released in Janu- 
ary by the Neil A. Kjos Company of 
Chicago. “Music Education in Action,” 
first released in 1954, has been revised 
and enlarged by Mrs. Morgan. This text 
is especially interesting to people pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary class. 
room, as well as to all people who are 
actively engaged in music education. It 
also serves as a valuable source of ref- 
erence for all educators. 


THE SOUNDS OF STRINGS. Scher! and 
Roth has published a new _ brochure 
“Sound,” written to assist school orches- 
tra directors and string instrument ir 
structors in obtaining good string and 
orchestra sound. The publication deals 
with the factors affecting tone and the 
tonal approach to string instruction, and 
emphasizes the importance and methods 
of proper selection and adjustment of 
string instruments. Available without 
obligation from Scherl and Roth, In 
1729 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


PRE-BAND INSTRUCTION. A complete 
line of Richard Coar’s “Perfection Meth 
od” instruction books for conductors 
rhythm instruments and percussion i 
struments is being distributed by David 
Wexler and Company. The method was 
written to help conductors teach grade 
school students to read music, to hel 
discover new talents and to develop stu 
dent skills on various instruments. The 
conductor’s manual is a full score a 
contains the piano accompaniment, parts 
for the melody instruments such as 
nette, flutophone, clarinet trainer, bugles 
in G and F, and autoharp indications. For 
full information write David Wexler & 
Co., 823 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Il 
inois. 


BETTER PERCUSSION PERFORM- 
ANCE. William F. Ludwig, president 0 
Ludwig Drum Company, Chicago, has 
commissioned the writing of a new major 
work for percussion ensemble and band 
as part of his campaign to raise the 
standards of percussion performance 
Clifton Williams, well known band com- 
poser, has written the new “Concertino 
for Percussion and Rand,” which ws 
given premiere performance at the Mid 
West National Band Clinic in Chicas 
on December 11, 1959. 


“MUSIC IN THE MAKING” is an inter 
esting illustrated booklet that describes 
the steps in producing the Bundy clar- 
nets. A free copy may be requested from 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Donald Cuthbert, 

band director at Beloit ( Wis.) 
Senior High School, 

is typicol of the many 
prominent music educators 
who use and recommend 
Holton Cornets. 


elegant 


is the word for Holton 


THE MODEL 27 STRATODYNE CORNET — as exciting to 
the eye as it is inspiring to the ear! Here is beauty in every dimension — 
true cornet tone, warm and glowing, with just 4 touch of brilliance... 
elegance of line and jewel-like perfection of detail . . . ease of blowing 
to delight and inspire you each day anew. Over three years of research 


and experimentation are reflected in the performance qualities of this 


uniquely beautiful Holton iastrument. Reflected, too, is the patient 
craftsmanship, the painstaking attention to niceties of instrument de- 
sign that have for so long characterized the Holton product. Naturally 
your choice of the Model 27 will be dictated first by what you hear 
and feel when you put this instrument through its musical paces. But 
it will add pride and satisfaction to know your Model 27 is also such - 
a beauty to behold! 

. Frank Hoxton & Co., ELKHORN, WIs. 


BAND DIRECTORS: You are cordially invited to accept a 
free subscription to Holton’s magazine, The Fanfare, 


devoted to informative articles of interest to every- 





one in the field of music education. Send us your 
name, address and teaching position on a 


postcard today! 








“THE SYMBOL 
of Perfect Harmony” 


THE TUNING HAMMER OF PTG TECHNICIANS 


symbolizes close co-operation between manufacturer, dealer, 


teacher, and piano owner. It helps keep pianos at their 


best by keeping them in tune. Its owner—a member of the 


Piano Technicians Guild— is a trained specialist. 


He understerds construction and servicing of pianos, operates 


on a stabilized pricing system, and finds his greatest joy 


in a perfectly tuned piano! To keep your students ‘‘on key,"’ 


always specify a PTG technician. 


Read “The Piano Technician’s Journal” every month 
for the latest information about the piano industry and those 


who serve it. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


The Prens yy Sree Guild, . 


1121 West Drew Avenue © Houston 6, Texas 


GOOD PIANO SERVICE MEANS SATISFIED STUDENTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 
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CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co, 


1083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 








MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 
Educational Placements 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 


516 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








* DEATH OF WILL EARHART. At press 
time comes news of the passing He 
of education’s great men. Music teacher 
trainer of teachers, composer, conductor, 
author, lecturer, philosopher, a past 
president of the MENC, holder of many 
responsible posts over many years— 
kindly advisor and leader—Will Ear. 
hart’s influence reached thousands; wil] 
continue for many years to come, His 
active career, encompassing nearly 4 
half-century, was climaxed by retire 
ment in 1940 after 28 years as directer 
of music education in Pittsburgh, Pa, 
public schools. Residing in California, 
he continued active concern with the 
interests and affairs of music education 
almost to the day of his death, April 
23, 1960, at age 89. 


“* ALVIN J. REIMER, associate editor of 
the “Kansas Music Review” and well- 
known music educator, died on December 
28, 1959. He had taught in a number of 
Kansas high schools and was on the 
faculty of Bethany College at Lindsborg 
at the time of his death. His colum 
“Reimer Reason” and his work in choral 
music will be badly missed. 


“ JOSEPH JUNG has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Schmitt, Hall & McCreary 
Company, music publishers. Long prom- 
inent in music and music education 
circles in Minneapolis, Mr. Jung will be 
associated with W. B. Lindsay manager 
of sales and promotion in his new posi- 
tion. 


“* PAUL E. STEVENS, a member of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
since 1931, passed away in early April. 
His home was in Mount Vernon, Wasb- 
ington. 


* BURRILL PHILLIPS, University of 
Illinois composer, will spend the aca 
demic year 1960-61 in Barcelona, Spain, 
under a Fulbright grant. 


* ELLIOTT CARTER has been 4p 
pointed Visiting Professor of the Theory 
of Music at the Yale School of Music 
effective July 1, 1960. 


* ROMAN TOTENBERG and Webster 
Aitken have been appointed George A. 
Miller visiting professors of music at the 
University of Illinois for the academi¢ 
year 1960-61. 


@ MARGARET LEDDY, faculty member 
of the Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart since 1946, died in White 
Plains, New York on March 16. Miss 
Leddy was a member of the executive 
board of the National Catholic Musit 
Educators Association and an authority 
on church music. 


“ MABEL E. BRAY, formerly associated 
with Trenton State Teachers College ® 
New Jersey, has taken up residence ™ 
Duarte, California. 
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E> Soprans, By Soprano, 
bw you can balance your clarinet choir 


with the matched family of 


undy Resonite Clarinets 


hed tuning, E> Soprano through Bb Bass; 
hed darinet color, for new fluency, flexibility ! 


migT : Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. J-41 
iled production assures uniform tuning and color throughout Please send me your Free color brochure describing the 
ion. The rugged Bundy mechanism is designed to hold main- Bundy Reconite family of matched clatinet seunde. 
costs down, sculptured for young fingers to speed student 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 
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% IMOGENE BOYLE, direct, of muy, 


for the Hempstead, Long | and, x 
York public school, has re .gneq “4 
position after 29 years to cept a. 


chairmanship of the music partmen; 
at Adelnhi College, Garder ty, Ney 
York. William Strickland, a ember ye 


Bargain Basic Library the gmasic tall for the emma 


sponsibilities in September. 


Choral, Instrumental, or Piano « wevaterra BaKer 10, tone 


president of the Music Educaturs Natiop. 
al Conference, and prominen: in Balt. 
P a ’ Se . more musical circles for almost é 
$5 will now buy a $13 BASIC LIBRARY of material de- century died on March 9 at the _s 


signed for the young teacher. This 60% saving is offered - For mony pom or was head of the 
SS ee : . rs “ee ry ¢ department of school music at the Pe, 
to encourage a balanced selection of good music right from body Conservatory. . 


the start of a teaching career. The CHORAL BASIC 

LIBRARY includes K. K. Davis's Galaxy Junior Chorus * JAMES PELLERITE has been 4 

~ . ng. r pointed to the post of solo flutist wits 

Book, cantatas, collections, and choruses of Bach, Handel, the Pniladelphia Symphony Orchestr, 

Vaughan Williams, Holst, Sibelius, Lefebvre, Kountz, John to replace William Kincaid, who y 
’ retire at the end of this season, \y; 


W. Work, etc. The INSTRUMENTAL BASIC LIBRARY Pellerite studied under Mr. Kincaid «. 
includes different grades of the Polychordia String Library, well as under Frederick Wilkins, Since 


: . a sles Wh ee 1956 he has been head of the Flute 
band scores from Sibelius to Douglas Moore, orchestra Department at Indiana Universite one 


scores by Vaughan Williams, etc. The PIANO BASIC a member of the Artley Flute Quintet 
LIBRARY includes Donald Waxman’s teaching series 

; Re _ ' 6 > | MARY VICK MAUK, member of th 
Pageants for Piano, the Kingly Classics, and other albums music department of Troy State College 


of easy original solos, duets, and duos. Send $5 for a Troy, Alabama, since 1934, died early 
CHORAL, INSTRUMENTAL, or PIANO BASIC LI- | {his year. During hor long and effective 


“ : career in music 
BRARY. Let us know you care about the music you teach. had served as a Methodist Missionary 
in Korea. 


“ JACK MANRY is the new director of 


bands at Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas. He has been 
director of Music education and clinician 
for the H & H Music Company of Hous- 
ton; has taught in two public schoo! 


systems, and was band director at De 


MUSIC CORPORATION Mar Junior College. 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 & ROBERT L. GARDINER has beer 


named advertising and publicity director 
of Mills Music, Inc. He was formerly in 
charge of publicity for National Artists 
Corp. 





* JOHN C. GOODCHILD has been ap- 


SIX STOREHOUSES OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE ate gt 

KEYS TO TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC - - - Thompson and Nordholm — 
i hae 2 ~~ essence of successful study and teaching ug Sey & DONALD J. SHETLER has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of music at 


KEYS TO TEACHING JUNIOR HIGH MUSIC Nordholm and Bakewell Western Reserve Uniyersity in Cleve 
Years of patient study and actual teaching made possible this thorough guide to success land, Ohio. Mr. Shetler is preparing the 
in ths difficult school period Price $4.00 new “Filmguide” for publication by the 

CHORAL TEACHING AT THE JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL MENC. 

The author writes with skillful ease and from the ripe, first-hand experience of some years. : — : 

The advice given is clearly and specifically stated in a style that carries the reader * BERNARD BUSSE, associate profes 
smoothly from one important po'nt to the next Price $3.00 sor of music at the University of Vir 
i s rly ted esident of 

INTRODUCTION TO MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE jones-Barnard erate, De Se Sey ne, ieee 
We'l-written text covering theory, harmony, history, and form. Suitable for use by Junior & as . 
and Senor High School students. A bird's-eye view of the subject and language of tion. 
music Price $3.00 

P * PAUL D. INGLEFIELD, director 

GETTING RESULTS WITH SCHOOL BANDS ' Prescott and Chidester music in the schools of Meadville, Pent 
Twenty chapters stimulat’ngly full of the most helpful information, the product of many svylvania and an MENC member since 
years of successful experience by two of the country’s outstanding band leaders and ry 444 Johns Hopkins Hospital ir 
organizers Price $6.00 [ee died at Johns Hopkins Hospits 

anuary. 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS Righter 
The author makes available to the beginner or the most expert, the secrets of his years * CHARLES C. BURNSWORTH, assist 
of phenomenal achievement in developing school orchestras and bands Price $6.00 ant professor of music at State College 

of Education at Oneonta, New York, has 

received a Danforth Teacher Study Grant 
for the academic year 1960-61. He 

For approval copy check, continue his work toward a doctorate 


clip and mail with name SCHMITT, HALL & McCCREARY company at Boston University. 





and address. 
PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 














ee PIANO TEACHERS 


Write Dept. E, for a 
FREE MUSIC PACKAGE 
which includes a $1.00 Robert Whitford Master 
through the magic of Lesson on Chords, a copy of Piano Teaching 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. Today, the sensational Music Bank Book, and 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 7 other valuable items. 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, NY es 2010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fia. 
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The Wurlitzer “Tonecrafted’”’ Hammer... 


If anything in a piano takes punishment, it’s the It’s no accident that Wurlitzer hammers maintain 
hammers. evenness of tone quality throughout the entire scale. 


It took our engineers years to develop the exclusive There’s no brad or staple in the waterproof 
Wurlitzer “Tonecrafted” hammer ... designed with Wurlitzer hammer -— it isn’t necessary. The exclusive 
perfect resilience, shape and sturdiness to deliver Wurlitzer adhesive is unaffected by humidity 

the exact blow necessary to bring out the full or moisture. 

brilliancy and fidelity of tone. (It’s a good hammer, like all parts in the Wurlitzer. 
Each Wurlitzer hammer is “tonecrafted” to We thought you’d like to know why.) 

scientific standards. Thoroughly seasoned hard 

rock maple is used for the hammer shank and the 

molding, which is built to provide extra weight Bud Corey, Wurlitzer Field Service Engineer, 
and durability. The purple under felt is 100% - says: “Tuners tell us they like the way 


virgin wool, especially processed to maintain lasting : Wurlitzer ‘tonecrafted’ hammers help 
resilience. maintain uniform tone quality.’ 


THE WwuRLIIZER PIANO 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
THE WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


‘pil-M. y, Nineteen Sixty Page 13 





FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


es ————— | 
— 
Ne rer ey Or 
De el 
SEATING 
RISERS 
Ss “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 


> Easy-Instant Set Up and Removal 


CHORAL 3 Fold-Flat Legs permit practical storage 


greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 

and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 
consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality 
—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding 
Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed 
by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 
tion, for long-range perfection! 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2744 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


AY Just as compositions and arrangements differ Write 


VALUABLE 








Music in Everyday Living 
and Learning 


Ways of Integrating Music with Other Experiences 


order from 
Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, 











LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Muasic Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 


servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mor. Chicago 4, Iilinols 
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FOUR NEW NET FILMS. Indiana Up 
versity’s NET Film Service has ap. 
nounced the release of four new music 
appreciation films in the “Music for 
Young People” series. These black and 
white films are available for rental or 
purchase. For information write to NET 
Film Service, Indiana University, Bloom. 
ington, Indiana. The new films are: “The 
Voices of the String Quartet” (25 min. 
utes, $125). “The String Quartet and Its 
Music” (28 minutes, $125). “The Classic 
Guitar” (23 minutes, $100). “Flute and 
Harp” (23 minutes, $100). 


“EASY STEPS TO THE HOHNER ME. 
LODICA,” is an instruction book by 
Marvin Kahn for a new instrument of 
M. Hohner, Inc. In addition to instruc. 
tions for handling the instrument, the 
book contains fundamentals of musician- 
ship, fingering exercises, scales and 
rhythm drills and 30 favorite tunes. The 
new Melodica looks and plays like a 
woodwind but is akin to the harmonica 
and accordion in its sound. Available at 
music dealers for $1.50. 


HOW BIG IS YOUR HEAD? If you are 
looking for band uniform hats, size n 
longer matters. Ostwald can furnish a 
shako or hat that automatically adjusts 
Models come in small, medium or large 
with a self-adjusting perforated sweat- 
band that is non-allergic and is complete 
with a front cushion for maximum com 
fort. The Ostwald patented invention 
helps solve the problem of outfitting new 
band members. 


TAMBOURINE, TRIANGLE AND CAS- 
TANET. A new set of color filmstrips on 
the playing techniques of the tambou 
rine, triangle and castanet have been 
developed. The set consists of three film- 
strips, a 12-inch LP recorded narration 
a demonstration record and a stud) 
script. For more information contact 
Mervin W. Britton, instructor of per 
cussion, Arizona State University, Tempe 
Arizona. 


NEW INSTRUMENT SERIES. The Martin 
Band Instrument Company has intro- 
duced a new series of saxophones name¢ 
the Magna, as well as a new series of 
trumpets and cornets called the Cus- 
tom Committee series. These new instru 
ments are described and illustrated ina 
catalog which is available from the 
Martin Band Instrument Company, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


NEW BASSES. Two entirely new mode 
basses have been created by Bohm an¢ 
Meinl of Germany for the York Band 
Instrument Company. The Eb rotary 
valve bass has a bore of .690, weighs 
14% pounds, has a bell diameter of 20% 
inches and over-all height of 44% inches 
The Bb rotary valve bass has a bore 0! 
.750, weighs 25% pounds; a bell diamete? 
of 22 inches and an overall height of 4 
inches. Deliveries are now two to three 
months from date of order. Full informa 
tion can be obtained from Carl Fische! 
Musical Instrument Company, Inc., |" 
East 16th Street, New York 3, N.' 


NOTE PLACER CHART. A large (4% bs 
3 ft.) note placer for wall or blackboar 
use is now available from David Wexler 
& Co., 823 So. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill- 
nols. 
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PLAN TO START NEXT SEASON WITH A SCHOOL RECORDER GROUP 


OUTSTANDING 


RECORDER 


MUSIC 


COME, THE RECORDERS—Raymond Kane McLain. Compiled, Arranged 
and Transcribed for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass Recorders in Various 
Combinations. Folk tunes and works by Bach, Corelli, Telemann and others. 

1.25 
FIFTEEN CHRISTMAS MELODIES —John O. Gerrish. Arranged for 
Soprano Recorder and Piano. vdagitehennatactenvulbiaeaetnelsatciailiaaae 1.25 


GAILY THE TROUBADOUR — Winefrid 7 25 Songs Transcribed for 
FE TE NE Rn EE * 1.50 


HOW TO PLAY THE RECORDER—Compiled and Arranged by Margaret 
Bradford and Elizabeth Parker. America’s famous standard work for 

Recorder with selected tunes. 
Soprano— Book I.......... 1.25 EES 1.00 
Alto— Book I........ 1.00 BE Pil venaccssksaeatbens oe) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR RECORDERS — Stephanie Champion. This is a 
reproduction of an English publication highly successful in England and 
now made available to American Recorder teachers and students. ....1.00 


Two Other Publications by Stephanie Champion 
FIRST STEPS IN RECORDER PLAYING.....................0.0..000000... .40 


SIMPLE DUETS AND TRIOS FOR RECORDERS in various combi- 
nations. 


MUSICAL MOMENTS WITH THE RECORDER— Eva H. Wachtell. A 
collection of folk tunes from many countries and themes by great com- 
posers, arranged, graded and transposed into suitable keys for the 
SOU IE FOE FRIIS on cesincd iadcenececensiscniebadeiacertemeieaceonnen 1.00 


RECORDER ENSEMBLE TUNES For Three, Four, and Five 

Players—Compiled and Arranged by Margaret Bradford and Elizabeth 

Parker. Works by Purcell, Mozart, hike a0 Bach, Schumann and others. 
Book I, Book Il ................... 


THE RECORDER BOOK — Manfred Ruétz. A Complete Introduction to 
Playing the Recorder including 125 Solos and Duets. ........................ 2.75 


SUITE FOR RECORDERS — Alessandro Scarlatti. Transcribed by Anton 
Winkler. This music was taken from an autograph manuscript of “Twelve 
Concertos” by Alessandro Scarlatti (1660-1725), in the library of the 
British Museum. The arranger has selected four movements for an ensem- 
ble of five or six recorders, so arranged that they can be performed by 
CI CI. sic insets ech sncsctattsntetacsthimiphbintthaMacrmccsmciiadlibecidl 2.00 


TRIOS for Soprano, Alto and Tenor Recorders — Arrangd by Willia 
O. Moeser. Works by Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, Gluck and Mozart......... 1.2 


VERY FIRST FAVORITES FOR THE SOPRANO RECORDER. 3 S 
Arranged by Mildred Hofstad. All within one octave from Middle C toC. .60 





New for Pre-Band! TIME TO TOOT! Selected and Arranged by Rae Hansen and H. Dudley Mairs. 
An interesting variety of forty tunes for classroom playing and school programs. For Tonette, Song- 
Cea SE aa a iiisccs ic cchccevnsenicicecsnaitjsscadeeaktbeas Meal dlcata teddianasncensbeieiibidiaiienian -50 











3 East 43rd St., New York 17 In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th St. 








April-M.y, Nineteen Sixty 





School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 


@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

@® Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 

@ No Tools Needed To As- 
semble 
Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock. 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


16 


Acme Boot Company, Inc 
American Book Company 
American Rawhide Manufacturing Co 


Armstrong Co., Inc., W. T. 70, 


Artley, Inc. 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc 


Baldwin Piano Company 
Berklee School of Music 

Big 3 Music Corporation, The 
Blessing, Inc., E. K. 

Boston Conservatory of Music 
Boston University 

Bruno & Son, Inc., C. 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chautauqua Institution 
Chicago Musical College 


Chicago Musical Instrument Co.. 5, 


Christiansen Summer Workshop, Paul 
Clarin Mfg. Co. 

Collegiate Cap & Gown Co. 

Conn Corporation 

Crest Records, Inc. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
Dutton & Co., E. P. 


Eastern Kentucky State College 

Eastern Washington College of 
Education a 

Eastman School of Music 

Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 

Everett Piano Company 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
Follett Publishing Company 
Foster Music Camp 

Franz Manufacturing Co., Inc 


Galaxy Music Corporation 


Hammond Organ Compery 
Hartt College of Music 
Haynes Co., Wm. S. 

Holton & Co., Frank 
Hohner Inc., M. 


Inland Empire Music Camp 

International Society for Music 
Education ; 

Ireland Needlecraft 

Ithaca College 


Keaton Music Typewriter 
Kitching & Co., B. F. 
Kjos Music Co., Neil A. 
Kratt Co., Wm. 

Krauth and Benninghofen 


Lake Tahoe Music Camp 
Leblanc Corporation, G. 

Lewis and Clark College 
Lowrey Organ Co. 

Lutton Music Personnel Service 


Manhattan School of Music 
Markert & Co., John. 

Marks Music Corperation. 
Martin Freres Woodwinds. . 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Melody Flute Co. 
Middleton, Emanuel 
Millikin University. 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Monroe Co., The. . 


Montana State University 
Moore Co., E. R 
Music Educators National 
Conference 
Music Education Record Corp 
Music Publishers 
Holding Corp Cover 2, 42, 
Music Teachers Placement Service. . 10, 
Musical Imports, Inc. 


14, 88, 89, 


National Association of Teachers 

of Singing 
National Autoharp Sales Co 50, 
Newcomb Audio Products Co. ‘ 
New England Conservatory of Music 
Norren Mfg. Co. 
North American Philips Co 
Northwestern University 


Olds & Son, F. E. 


Peabody Conservatory of Musi 

Peterson Co., Thomas A 

Piano Technicians Guild 

Pius XII Institute Committee 
Graduate School for Women 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Presser Company, Theodore 


Rayner-Dalheim & Co. 
RCA Victor Records 
Rico Products : 
Robbins Music Corp... 
Robes 

Roes, Carol. , 
Rogers-Music Template 
Ronald Press Co., The 
Roosevelt University 
Rosary College 

Royal Conservatory of Music 


Saxony Clothes 
Schirmer, Inc., G. 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co... ne 
Selmer, Inc., H. & A. 7, 11, 17, 41, 8 
Shawnee Press, Inc. Cover 3 
Singing City. ; 97 
SOS Personnel Bureau 76 
Stanford University 
State University of Iowa 
Steinway & Sons 
Story & Clark Piano Company 
Strayline Products Co. 
Summy-Birchard Publishing 

Company. 
Syracuse University 


Targ & Dinner, Inc. 


Uniforms by Ostwald 
University of Arizona 
University of Hawaii 
University of Minnesota 
University of Oregon 
University of Toronto 


Vibrator Reed Company 


Ward Company, C. E., The 

Wenger Music Equipment Co 

Western Carolina College. 

Wexler & Co., David... 

WFB Productions 

Wheelwright, Dr. 

Whitford Publications, Robert 
Wilhousky, Peter J.—1960 Master Class 
Wurlitzer Company, The.... 13 
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No other trumpet 
under *350 has 
relieved pistons 


No other student brasses—indeed, no other brasses 
under $350—give you this extra assurance of de- 
pendable valve action! How dependable and trouble- 
free are they? Bundy pistons are relieved at top and 
bottom to reduce friction caused by students not 
pressing straight down on the keys, or by dropping, 
bumping, and rough handling. A detail? Yes, and just 
one of the many that make Bundy brasses come close 
to costly artist instruments like the Selmer in feel 
and sound. Ask your Selmer dealer to remove the 
piston from a new Bundy and show you this feature. 
Then try the action. Only careful hand-lapping of 
the pumps, costly box springs at valve tops, and alu- 
minum stems one-third the weight of regular brass 
stems can make the action that fast, that light, that 
positive! And musical qualities of the new Bundys 
are outstanding; Selmer’s own priceless acoustical 


Na 
BUNDYS 
HAVE! 


$145 


principles form the basis for tuning, scale, and re- 
sponse that are exceptional. Your Selmer dealer has 
the new Bundy Trumpets, Cornets and Trombones. 
They’re Selmer built, student priced. See him soon. 


oelmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


SELMER, Elkhart, indiana, Dept. J-42 


Please send FREE brochure detailing the many playing features 
of your new Bundy Brass instruments. | am interested in 


Name tiga 
() Trumpet 


(CJ Cornet 


(Trombone 


------------4 


g 


C Other 








RCA 
VICTOR 
RECORDS, 
proud of 
its long 
association 
with 
FRANCES 


ELLIOTT 
CLARK, 


pays tribute to the 
(dedicated and inspired 
leader of the 

music education field. 


Endeavoring always 
to carry forward 
the great tradition 
of Mrs. Clark, 

RCA Victor 
continues 

to maintain 

and augment the 
world’s leading 
educational 

music 

catalog. 


@ RCA\VICTOR &) 





RANCES ELLIOTT CLARK, known to thousands in 

the earlier decades of the century and still remembered 
by many, is shown in a favorite portrait-photograph which 
here serves as an editorial frontispiece for the k Cen- 
tennial issue of the official magazine of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. 

Born May 27, 1860, Frances Clark was from early 
youth until her death at 98 in June 1958 a missionary 
of music—a devoted and inspiring leader and tter. 
She and 68 colleagues were responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Music Supervisors National Conference (now 
the MENC) which in 1907 out of the National 
Education Association Music Bepa partment, a part of the 
NEA’s beoad puvgenen. am behold edisiinanai 1884. 

In a last visit, only a few weeks before her death, 
Mother Clark manifested something of the power and ten- 
«ity of mind and spirit which dominated her life. She 
was especially interested in recent MENC ‘statistics.* 


‘Think of it,” she said, “my family aioe poset 
over 30,000! I my children all 
lam of them and sins clay haw Qmviities tine 


~ind must keep on doing . . . Our goal will not be 
rache until we have music teachers enough for all boys 


and girls. People must know the 

life worth living -en before they try to 

a living. Otherwise, how can we expect a meeting of the 

minds among citizens, yers, politicians, that will 
ce between 


that help make 
how to make 


lead to a sensible balan commercial purposes 
and purposeful living.” 

The story of Frances Elliott Clark is reviewed by 
friends and associates in other pages. To those who have 
made contributions, appreciation is expressed, with par- 
ticular thanks to John Elliott Clark, only son, who has 
been especially helpful. Mr. and Mrs. Clark and their 
son, Joha Feblen Clack, his wike and Fromes Elliott 


Frances Elliott Clark, chairman. 1932 (silver anniversary)—4,689 
contributing and life members. 1956 (golden anniversary )—30,875 
student members. 1960 (54th year)~—33,250 
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RANCES ELLIOTT CLARK, known to thousands in 

the earlier decades of the century and still remembered 
by many, is shown in a favorite portrait-photograph which 
here serves as an editorial frontispiece for the Clark Cen- 
ennial issue of the official magazine of the Music Educa- 
wrs National Conference. 

Born May 27, 1860, Frances Clark was from early 
vouth until her death at 98 in June 1958 a missionary 
of music—a devoted and inspiring leader and pace-setter. 
She and 68 colleagues were responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Music Supervisors National Conference (now 
the MENC) which in 1907 grew out of the National 
Education Association Music Department, a part of the 
NEA’s broad program on behalf of education since 1884. 

In a last visit, only a few weeks before her death, 
Mother Clark manifested something of the power and ten- 
«ity of mind and spirit which dominated her life. She 
was especially interested in recent MENC sstatistics.* 

‘Think of it,” she said, “my family has grown from 69 
0 over 30,000! I hope my children all realize how proud 
lam of them and of what they have done and are doing 
~ind must keep on doing . . . Our goal will not be 


tached until we have music teachers enough for all boys 


and girls. People must know the things that help make 
life worth living even before they try to learn how to make 
a living. Otherwise, how can we expect a meeting of the 
minds among citizens, taxpayers, politicians, that will 
lead to a sensible balance between commercial purposes 
and purposeful living.” 

The story of Frances Elliott Clark is reviewed by 
friends and associates in other pages. To those who have 
made contributions, appreciation is expressed, with par- 
ticular thanks to John Elliott Clark, only son, who has 
been especially helpful. Mr. and Mrs. Clark and their 
son, John Fabian Clark, his wife and Frances Elliott 
Clark’s five great grandchildren are residents of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Cc. Vv. B. 





1907, Keokuk, Ilowa—69 charter bers at org ion meet- 
1932 (silver anniversary )—4,689 


* Statistics. 
ing, Frances Elliott Clark, chairman. 
active, contributing and life members. 1956 (golden anniversary )—30,875 
active, contributing, life and student members. 1960 (54th year)—33,250 
active, special active, contributing, life and student members. The organi- 
zation has grown from the original group of 69 p to a federation of 
music educators associations functioning in each of the 50 states and Dis- 
trict of, Columbia, grouped in 6 reg 1 divisions, with 6 national auxiliary 
and associated organizations, 7 national councils and similar bodies, the 
State Presidents National Assembly, with committee activities at national, 
division, state and sub-state levels. 











FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 


A memorial symposium contributed by friends who knew and 
loved Mother Clark in earlier and later years of the remarkable 
span of her devotion and service to the advancement of music 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


HREE EDUCATORS recognized as 

important factors in promot- 

ing musical education in Amer- 
ica are Lowell Mason (1792-1872), 
[Theodore Presser (1848-1925) and 
Frances Elliott Clark (1860-1958). 
None of 
great composer, a great conductor or 
a great performing artist. All were 
essentially leaders and educators, 
born to recognize and meet the needs 
of a special epoch in the new world. 
Naturally, many distinctive figures 
on the highways and byways of 
made an 


these personages was a 


American music have 
enormous contribution to the musi- 
cal activity of our country. Such out- 
standing individuals in different 
fields of music as Stephen Foster, 
Theodore Thomas, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Frank 
Van der Stticken, Walter Damrosch, 


education. 


Anton Seidl, John Finley William- 
son, John Philip Sousa, Toscanini, 
Ormandy, Victor Herbert, Aaron 
Copland, Howard Hanson, yes, and 
Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, 
Cole Porter, William C. Handy, 
Duke Ellington and an army of 
others, will never be forgotten. But 
their contributions have been defi- 
nitely in a different direction from 
the organizational and educational 
work of Lowell Mason, Theodore 
Presser and Frances Elliott Clark. 


Lowell Mason revolutionized the 
early methods of training in public 
school music and by careful selection 
of material raised the quality of the 
music used, awakening the public to 
the daily employment of music in the 


schools. 

Theodore Presser brought musical 
information, musical inspiration and 
musical service to the homes of mil- 


At 1952 MENC convention, Philadelphia: Mrs. Clark with author Cooke 
(right) and Louis G. Wersen, director of music, Philadelphia Public Schools 
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lions who could not otherwise have 
had these advantages. He organized 
the music teachers of America int 
the first countrywide association by 
founding at Delaware, Ohio, in 1876, 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation and instituting in 1883 The 
Etude as an organ for this move- 
ment. 

Frances Elliott Clark, thirty-one 
years after the inception of the 
MTNA, was among those wh 
founded the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference (now Music Edv- 
cators National Conference) at 
Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907. Her next 
great service was her foresight in re- 
alizing the possibilities of employing 
recorded music in public schools, col- 
leges and universities. This resulted 
in the building up of an educational 
department for RCA Victor, ir 
augurating a new and far-reaching 
means of advancing music culture 
Few modern high schools or colleges 
are today without fine libraries of 
records of the greatest music pre- 
sented by the greatest artists and 
musical organizations. 


As a cuitp, Mrs. Clark had few 
educational advantages. She was, 
however, from her childhood, im- 
bued with the pioneer spirit and she 
turned her meager opportunities int 
ultimate success; she developed 
character and fortitude. 

When she was ten years old, her 
family moved to the woods of north- 
ern Michigan during the great lum 
bering boom of that period. While 
there, she attended a rural music 
school. At an early age she married 


John Clark, a Canadian. On a col- 


onizing jaunt to Arkansas, her hus- 
band died of yellow fever. Mrs 
Clark then returned to her old home 
in Indiana, where her son John Clark 
(now a leading merchant of Salt 
Lake City, Utah) was born. There 
she continued her Midwest frontier 
life. She took up dressmaking 
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Mrs. Clark at her desk in the office of the Victor Talking Machine Company at Camden, New 
Jersey, April 1, 1911—the first day of her employment as director of the newly formed Victor 


port herself and her baby, finding 
e to attend rural school and en 
the self-study of music. Two 
she ling in a 
In her spare time she 
ttended Tri-State College at An- 
iand graduated in 1880. She then 
ght grade and high school music 
1890 she became School Music 
pervisor in Monmouth, Illinois. 
890’s she specialized in music 
Music in 


rs later, was te 


sche TI )] 


Thomas School of 


Theodore Thomas, sister of 
famous Liszt pupil, Amy Fay, 
the conductor of the 
icago Symphony Orchestra, called 

Clark to Chicago to attend a 

at which the National Fed- 

of Music Clubs was founded. 
remained in Chicago to study 
the well-known pianist, organ- 
tand voice teacher, Frederick W. 
1846-1916). Due to her de- 
ition and energy she made 
rapid progress and won for 
the post of Country Music 


wite of 
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Educational Department 


Institute Instructor for the State of 
Iowa, where she wrote the first state 


course of music study. She spent 


several years as a lecturer on music 


for Chautauqua 

In 1900 Ginn and Company and 
the American Book Company organ- 
ized a huge summer music session. 
Mrs. Clark was a member of the 
faculty with Thomas Tapper, W. S. 
B. Mathews, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 
and others. 


I x 1903 Frances Clark moved to 
Milwaukee where she became pres- 
ident of the music section of the 
state association of public school 
music teachers. There she organized 
large choruses with great success. In 
Milwaukee she introduced the use 
of master records on a wide scale 
in the public schools for the first 
time in America. During all this time 
she studied incessantly with well- 
known teachers and by herself, al- 
ways looking ahead for higher op- 
portunities for service. In 1905 she 


elected vice-president of the 
music section of the National Edu- 
cation Association. In 1907 she pre- 
sided at the meeting at Keokuk, 
Iowa, when president Hamlin E. 
Cogswell became ill.* Throughout 
the first fifty years of the organiza- 
tion (MENC) which grew out of 
this meeting, Frances Clark was an 
influential figure. 

In 1911, RCA Victor invited her 
to head the newly formed educa- 
tional department of the company at 
a handsome salary. The move was 
an important one because she was 
then in a position to work in a new 
field by building libraries of worth- 
while records which have been the 


Was 


*Hamlin E. Cogswell was then president 
of the Department of Music Education of 
the NEA; Mrs. Clark was vice-president ; 
and P. C. Hayden, who called the meeting 
to Keokuk, where he taught music and pub- 
lished the School Music Monthly magazine, 
was secretary. It was at this 1907 meeting 
of members of the NEA Department of 
Music Education in Keokuk that the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference came into 
being with Frances Elliott Clark as chair- 
man of the organization meeting. 
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means of enabling millions to hear 
the great music of history. Mrs 
Clark held the positon of Educa- 
tional Director until 1938 when she 
retired to become Director Emerita, 
after winning many honors for the 
company and herself 

In 1928 she was the co-organizer, 
with Percy Scholes of Oxford, of 
the Anglo-American Music Confer 
ence which led to an international 
conference at Lausanne, Switzet1 
land, attended by important figures 
of the music world from Europe and 
the United States 


Temple University conferred upon 


In the same year 
her the degree of Doctor of Music. 


M rs. Cuark was the author of 
the widely read book, “Music \p 
preciation for Children,” as well as 
many leaflets and hundreds of ad 
dresses made upon her continual 
lecture tours throughout the country 
She also formed groups of traveling 
music educators who spoke at scores 
of conventions, colleges and schools 
In order to speed up her own work, 
Mrs. Clark was one of the first pro 
fessional women in America to 
adopt flying as a means of transit 

Mrs. Clark was often honored by 
musical organizations and was once 
given an emerald ring in apprecia 
tion of her services. With advancing 
years she came to be known affec 
tionately as “Mother Clark” 
indicating the affec 


a most 
fitting honor, 
tionate esteem of her thousands of 
admirers. She was a life member 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Federa 


tion of Music Clubs, the National 


I-ducation Association, the Magna 
Charta Dames, the Daughters of the 
\merican Revolution and honorary 
member of the Matinee Musical 
Club of Philadelphia. 

In 1952 at the age of ninety-two, 
\Mlother Clark attended the conven- 
tion of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Philadelphia 
and was given a testimonial luncheon 
seven hundred 
\t that time one of Phila- 
commented 


Conference, in 


attended by over 
members 
delphia’s newspapers 
upon her “clear musical voice, her 
tall, erect bearing, her sparkling 
mental and physical alertness, which 
would have passed her for seventy 


vears.” 


The writer, who for vears knew 
Mrs. Clark almost as a member of 
his family, may be excused for 
presenting these few facts about a 
pioneer American woman who sur- 
mounted innumerable difficulties to 
rise to a historical position in her 
When praised for what 
“Give our 


country. 
she had done, she said: 
country the credit, not me. America 
is the land of opportunity. I couldn't 
have helped it if I had tried.” 


[James Francis Cooke, distinguished 
musician and facile linguist, was editor 
of the Etude Music magazine 1907-1950; 
president of the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1925-1936; president 
of the Presser Foundation; associated 
with the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
traveled widely, lectured and 
wrote for various European periodicals 
in their several languages: was author of 
numerous books and literary and musical 
pieces. The article for this issue of Music 
Educators Journal was written a_ short 
time before he died in March 1960 at the 
ive of 84. | 


SCIences : 


Victor Talking Machine Company Staff group, circa 1915; 
Mrs. Clark front row fourth in from right 


By L. V. HOLLWECK 


r WAS THE fall of 1910. ” wo oj. 
ficials of the Victor Talk ng Ma. 
chine Company were di-cussing 
the phonograph 
conversation, one of them remarked 
“T hear that a woman in Milwauke 
I believe she’s the music supervisor 


business. [nth 


there, is using records to tea 
in schools. Seems to me she 
a wonderful service in the « 
good music. Maybe we sh 
vestigate the possibility of he 
ing for Victor and doing the sa 
thing on a national scale.” 

Arrangements were made short 
thereafter to talk with her about 
that possibility. The Victor officials 
quickly learned that here was a dom 
inant personality, a woman with 
mission—a mission to bring more 
and better music to all the sch 
children of America. They learned 
she had early recognized that th 
phonograph record, then only 1 
years old, was the magic device 
which could provide the means of 
accomplishing this mission 

They also learned that she was 
“fighter” who would overcome al! 
obstructions to accomplish her mis- 
sion. Perhaps it is true that she in- 
herited this fighting quality from her 
famous forebear, Charlemagne the 
Great, from whom she could gene 
ologically prove her descent 

At that time Frances Elliott Clark 
was a truly “dedicated” educator 
However, she suspected that her 
dreams and objectives ceuld be 
much more quickly realized by con- 
tributing to a national effort than 
by remaining in the profession. She 
also knew that special educational 
recordings would be needed, and 
that she could have them made mucl 
more easily if she worked within the 
company rather than attempt to con- 
vince them from outside. Her de- 
cision was quickly made. On April 
1, 1911 she became the director of 
the newly formed Victor Educa- 
tional Department. It is to her great 
credit that she was always first an 
educator, and secondly a representa- 
tive of a commercial company 

She immediately went to work for 
she knew what materials and record- 
ings were needed. Within the year 
she had produced the first records 
made especially for school use 
Thereafter, year after year came 
specialized school records in the 
fields of singing, rhythmic acti 
folk songs, dances, as well a: 
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pure listening 

lication of her tremendous 

vitality, there were only 

chools using phonographs 

rds in 1911; by mid 1916, 

years later, more than 4,000 

d cities were using records 

for ing purposes because of her 

efiorts. Her dream was coming 

thousands of school chil 

re, for the first time, listen- 

great music performed by 

rtists. More important, music 

jucators now had a powerful new 

| at their fingertips to foster 
jusic in the curriculum. 


purposes. 


\Ithough Dr. Clark was literally 
, pioneer in her field, she did not 
lack for support at Victor. They 
acked her plans with finances to 
produce the records she wanted, and 
personnel to carry her message 
‘ross the nation. At the height of 
r operations, she had 33 former 
jucators traveling and demonstrat- 
ig the use of records in music edu- 
ation. Over a period of 36 years, 
until her retirement in 1947 as Di- 
rector Emerita of RCA Educational 
Services, she produced more than 
300 special school records, many of 
vhich are still in use in schools 
today. She was also the guiding 
spirit behind the production of spe- 
ialized school “Victrolas” in those 
famous Morning 
ory Horn in a school was the 
symbol of a better than average 
nusic program. 


lays when the 


Her energy was unbounding and 
She was no respecter of 
normal working hours, and expected 
the same from her co-workers. De- 
spite a heavy work load, she still 
tound time to author books, write 
ticles for magazines, give lectures 
n music to both educators and the 
general public, work on MENC 
mmuittees, and even teach on occa- 


sons 


teal 
Ireiess, 


| remember well her last ten years 
f active service. Although then in 
her 80's, almost every day she would 
me from Philadelphia to Camden 
ind delve into the music activities of 
the Educational Services operation 
vith the energy of those half, or 
‘ven one-quarter, her age. Always 
there was “much to be done.” And 
ve at RCA Victor perforce had to 
agree with her, and listen to her 
vords of wisdom, for her mind was 
practically as fertile and active as 
ever 
Frances Elliott Clark will ever 
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remain a shining light and inspira- 
tion to us at RCA Victor. Our feel- 
ings and sentiment can best be 
summed up by repeating a message 
sent by an executive of the company 
to her son, John, on June 13, 1958: 
“On behalf of our company I should 
like to express our deepest sympathy 
at the loss of your mother, Dr. Fran- 
ces Elliott Clark, and the passing of 
a truly great lady. Those of us who 
were fortunate enough to be associ- 
ated with her have a real apprecia- 
tion of her as a lady of strong char- 
acter and indomitable pioneering 
spirit. Her work in introducing 
music education in the public schools 
throughout the country did much to 
advance American culture and en- 
rich the lives of millions. The in- 
fluence of her life and of her work 
will endure.” 

[L. V. Hollweck is administrator of 
Educational Services, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, New Jersey.] 


By MARIE MORRISEY KEITH 


RANCES ELLiott CLARK passed 

through many places in many 

lands during her long dis- 
tinguished lifetime. And she made 
abiding impressions not only on the 
people she met but on the events of 
her time as well. She first passed 
through Chicago as a child of eleven, 
just two hours before Mother 
©’Leary’s cow upset the lantern. 
Twenty years later she passed 
through again on her way to become 
music supervisor in Monmouth, IIli- 
nois. This marked the beginning of 
her influential role in American mu- 
sic education. 

In Monmouth Mrs. Clark joined 
the Tuesday Musical Club. She was 
chosen, not long after, as club dele- 
gate to a meeting called by Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas, wife of the first 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
This was the time of the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, and Mrs. 
Thomas brought together music club 
members from all over America to 
formulate plans on a national scale 
to open new opportunities for gifted 
young artists by giving them broader 
experience through performances in 
states other than their own. 

Mrs. Clark later reported that 
Mrs. Thomas presided well, and that 
plans for the cooperative work were 
well received. This meeting was 
noteworthy for still another impor- 


tant reason: The idea of a National 
Federation of Music Clubs was born. 
Not until several years later, how- 
ever, was the Federation actually 
established. The beginning was also 
in Chicago, where the Federation 
charter has always been held. Mrs. 
Clark became a life member of the 
Federation. She gave her time and 
talents generously to promote its 
goals, and retained active interest all 
of the remaining years of her life. 


Mrs. CLarK came into my life 
soon after I became the national 
president of the Federation (1947- 
1951). I had only recently concluded 
an interesting career in concert, 
radio and recording work. 

One time I was speaking at a fes- 
tive event of the Matinee Musical 
Club of Philadelphia. I noticed an 
elderly, serious lady in the front row, 
studying me intently. 

After the meeting ended and I had 
returned to my hotel room, my tele- 
phone rang, and I was not long in 
determining that the caller was the 
woman who made such an impres- 
sion on me at the meeting. She 
wanted to know if by any chance 
Mrs. Royden James Keith and Mrs. 
Roy Keith of Chicago were one and 
the same. I assured her they were 
indeed the same. And she then ex- 
plained how my husband was one 
of her “boys.” 

It seems that early in her profes- 
sional life she became absorbed with 
the importance of music in public 
school education. Her “boy” was 
then vice-president of the New York 
and Chicago Talking Machine Com- 
pany. Roy had seen her “in action” 
in Milwaukee, and had become fas- 
cinated with her ideas for intro- 
ducing music appreciation in the 
public schools by means of phono- 
graph records. He became so en- 
thusiastic about the idea that he 
talked it over with the Victor com- 
pany’s directors. They were con- 
vinced and said, “This is your baby. 
Go and put it over.” 

Roy did, starting with Mrs. Clark, 
and they became wonderful friends. 
Our own friendship grew and grew. 


W ex my Federation presidency 
was drawing to a close, the conven- 
tion was held in Salt Lake City, 
where Mrs. Clark then lived. She 
became an important—and _ scintil- 
lating—member of the national com- 
mittee, making valuable contribu- 
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tions to a most successful program. 
It was at this convention that Mrs. 
Clark was awarded a coveted cita- 
tion from the Federation. 

The Federation is proud that this 
magnetic woman was an influential 
member from its inception. I am 
proud that she was my dear and de- 
voted friend 


[Marie Morrisey Keith (Mrs. Royden 
James Keith), was sixteenth president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
for two terms—1947-1951.] 


By HAZEL G. KINSCELLA 


N AN ARTICLE published in the 
\pril-May, 1956 issue of Musi 
EpucaTorS JOURNAL I recalled 

a comment made by Dr. Clark dur- 
ing an MENC dinner in Seattle in 
1947. The main purpose of all music 
teaching, as she saw it—a _ goal 
which she herself had pursued with 
a passionate intensity for more than 
a half century—was summed up that 
evening in her own words: More 
beautiful music, well sung and well 
played, by and for the children! 

Back in the late nineteenth cen 

tury Mrs. Clark had been one of the 
earliest of that small body of well- 
trained musicians to enter the new 
profession of “music supervisor.” 
Her aims and ideals were already 
established. She would do every 
thing in her power to introduce chil 
dren to the beauties of music 

Eager and willing to utilize any 


device or mechanical aid which 
might help to bring good music into 
the schoolroom, she began, in 1909, 
an experiment with the use of re- 
cordings. They might make possible 


on the part of students and teachers 
in the Milwaukee schools (where 
she then was supervisor) an increase 
in the effective study of folk songs, 
art songs, and large choral and in- 
strumental works. The result of this 
epoch-making venture led to the 
establishment of “music apprecia- 
tion” as a vital factor in school music 
teaching. The world-wide adoption 
of the idea, then new, was due in a 
large measure to Mrs. Clark’s keen 
vision, her burning missionary zeal, 
her persistent plodding when plod- 
ding was necessary, and her grim 
holding and dedication to the shin- 
ing ideal—music can and will be- 
come an integral part of education. 

When, in the early thirties the 
radio became available as a medium 
of instruction, she said, immedi- 
ately: “Almost at once the radio 
has appealed to educators every- 
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where because of its tremendous 
possibilities . . . and probably there 
is at the moment no subject more 
intriguing to musicians than radio, 
thing of wonder. We have been 
called an unmusical people; yet, 
when the Ohio School of the Air 
sent out a questionnaire to determine 
what the hearers most desired to 
hear, Lo! like Abou Ben Adhem, 
music led all the rest... . The radio 
is bringing to the most remote settle- 
ments such beautiful performances 
of the finest artists and orchestras 
that half-baked charlatans can no 
longer deceive us by exploiting a 
foreign name, unless real art ac- 


it [radio] wisely and for gi 
ing ourselves in readiness 
next great discovery.” 
Thus, we may be assure 
she have welcomed the a 
television as “‘one more way 
good music to every chil 
vehicle might change, but 
tination would remain unalt 
“Mother” Clark, as we 
call her, is no longer witl 
her spirit will live on so lo: 
shall seek the ultimate f1 
of her dreams. To her, this 
the finest type of a memori 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella is 
| 


a * , merita of the School of Mus 
So,’ she continued, “let us use sity of Washineten. Seattl 








WHAT THEY TALKED ABOUT IN 1907 


Some of the discussion topics recommended by school 
music teachers who attended the first meeting in Keokuk 


The Relative Importance of Individual Work in the Music Recitation. 

The Place of Written Work and What to Write. 

Falling from the Pitch. 

What Should the Music Course of Study Include? 

How Much Do You Expect From the Three Lower Grades in Music? 

What Should be Done for Monotones? 

When the Supervisor Has Only Once a Week to Give H. S., How Can the 
Time Be Spent to the Best Advantage? 

A Graded Course for High School. 

Shall We Teach Exercises or Music? 

Vocal Exercises. 

Testing Voices and Placing Them in Parts. 

High School Music—What Its Use, What Its Standing Should Be. 

What Should We Expect of Music Supervisors of the Twentieth Century? 

A More Thorough Preparation on the Part of All Supervisors for the More 
Complete Success of the Work of the Future. 

Terminology. 

High School Credits. 

How to Obtain Best Rhythm Work. 

Does it Make Song Singing Less Beautiful to Learn the Technical Side 
of Music? 

How Shall We Make Music a Required Study in the Schools of the State? 

Use of Correct Musical Terms. 

Use of Syllables—to What Extent? 

Efficiency of Grade Teacher. 

What Should be Especially Emphasized in the State Normal Schools’ 

Uniform Version of Patriotic Songs. 

How Can We Develop Technical Skill in Sight Singing Without Sacri- 
ficing Musical Spirit? 

What Music Work Should Kindergartens Do? 

How to Deal With Balky Teachers, Balky Boys, Grading Pupils, Unmusi- 
cal Teachers and Children. 


School Music Monthly, March-April and May-June, 1907. 
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MRS. CLARK ABROAD 


TO A READER who never 
new her, the letters of Fran- 
es Elliott Clark reveal a 
ian of driving energies, enor- 
wis abilities and very human emo- 
[hese impressions can be passed 
g¢ by dipping into the fascinating 
ronicle Mrs. Clark wrote to her 
‘amily on her first trip to Europe. 
This was in 1928, when Mrs. Clark 
vas 68 years old. Some _ people 
eht even consider retirement at 
but not Mrs. Clark: 
did not get around to that for 
most another twenty years. 
Because the “European letters”’ 
lengthy and detailed, it is not 
actical to reproduce them in their 
ntirety. Selections have been based 
rimarily, not on her _ rousing 
lescriptions of well-known land- 
arks, but rather on those passages 
it are most revealing of Mrs 
lark’s warm and vibrant person- 


rch an age, 


"i 
[he long series of letters begins on 
ipboard under date of Monday 
lorning, April 30, 1928. 


Greetings to you all on terra 
rma. This may seem a tardy begin- 
ng but, in common with nearly all 

board, I have been hors de com- 
‘ until now. We started out in a 
| storm, so fierce that two other 
ships were unable to drop their 
ts off at quarantine. All Saturday 
ill Sunday and even yet the 
ship has rolled and dipped, 

ling everybody below.” 


Tuesday. “A bit of sunshine this 
‘ning. The sea is smooth as a 
and the boat riding like a well 
ved scow. The dance last night 
pretty and colorful. Wore my 
velvet and quite looked the 
f the ‘Duchess.’ . . . This sud- 
relaxation from business is 
hat strenuous. I have let go 
completely that it is with some 
ficulty that I am keeping from 
llapse of energy. Effort and I have 
falling out.” 
rsday. “Can it be believed? 
until noon. Bridge last night 
Mrs. Dierks and two ladies 


lay, Nineteen Sixty 


IN JULY 1928 a meeting in 
London initiated plans for a 
British-American conference of 
musicians to convene in Laus- 
anne in August the following 
year. Mrs. Clark’s European 
trip described in her letters 
made it possible for her to at- 
tend the London planning meet- 
ing, for which she was appointed 
official representative for the 
United States. Subsequent re- 
ports regarding the Lausanne 
conclave reveal the significance 
of Mrs. Clark’s contributions in 
the first international event of 
its kind, which was developed by 
a joint committee including 
Hubert Foss, Charles G. Hicks, 
Percy Scholes (chairman) repre- 
senting the British, and Mrs. 
Clark, Franklin Dunham, Paul J. 
Weaver (chairman) for the 
United States. This story must 
be told later. 


from brockton, Massachusetts. 
(There was) dancing for those who 
prance.” 


Friday. “During the storm, I was 
finally driven to remembering Mrs. 
Warner’s remark that ‘Sipping 
champagne on cracked ice is so com- 
forting’ and since then have become 
emancipated from the 18th Amend- 
ment to the extent of a little Italian 
wine at dinner for the stomach’s 
sake.” 


Saturday. “Just lost a dollar on 
the horse race. Quite demoralized. 
Did the weekly wash this morning. 
All is peace. Been initiated today 
into the mysteries of Italian money. 
Brains all spilled out. Can’t cope 
with it. Will just pay in good old 
U.S.A. Am reading my Baedeker 
and will try to be ‘smart’ when I see 
some of the wonders. A lady con- 
fided to me this morning when pass- 
ing the shores of Africa, ‘That is 
Chile over there,’ and when I gently 
remembered that Chile used to be 
in South America, she reluctantly 
agreed. A gentleman gazing at the 
narrowness of the straits (about 
seven miles) and the nearness of 
Spain volunteered, ‘I don’t see how 
Dewey licked the Spaniards here.’ ”’ 


Naples, Thursday, May 10, 1928. 
“Three days in Italy and already my 
vocabulary is beginning to limp. Af- 
ter getting through the customs, 
which was difficult for some, we 
were domiciled in our very beauti- 
ful hotel. We drove to the museum 
... the statuary is most interesting. 
Much of the old work rescued from 
Pompeii is here. Then we drove out 
to the ‘little Vesuvius’. . . (where) 
the god Vulcan had his fires and 
(the location of) the entrance to 
Hades, where Orpheus went for 
Eurydice .. . Next we went up the 
hill to Bertilinis’ Palace . . . and then 
down to the hotel for a clean face 
(before) dinner at an outdoor res- 
taurant. A quartet sang and played 
on violin, mandolin and guitar, O 
Solo Mio, Santa Lucia, etc. It 
was right down on the water front, 
and everybody was talking or sing- 
ing like mad. (Next day) we had 
lunch at Signor Caruso’s, relatives 
of our very own Caruso, and a de- 
licious one it was. The very special 
Caruso wine was obtainable at a 
price and we were not bankrupt. A 
marvelous old church is there with 
a pulpit dating back to the 11th 
century. The afternoon brought us 
to Sorrento—heavenly spot. Our ho- 
tel, the Victoria, is where Caruso 
died. ( Learned later this is an error. 
He went down to Naples.) Another 
day at Naples went into shopping. 
Then Rome, the Eternal City. Here 

. we are running ourselves literal- 
ly to rags trying to see the principal 
things in so short a time. We should 
have a week at least. The Forum to- 
day has been wonderful—the tomb 
of Caesar, the site of Mark Antony’s 
oration, the grave of Romulus. The 
Colosseum yesterday was a dream 
come true. Relived my Quo Vadis 
and shrivelled up smaller every 
minute to see how very many things 
we think are modern were here cen- 
turies ago. St. Peter’s is beyond 
words for beauty and magnificence 
.. . We go to the Vatican galleries 
tomorrow morning and have an 
audience with the Pope . . . The 
Pantheon is one of the most inter- 
esting places but it is awful that the 


Continued on page 69 
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ural School Music 


Missionary 


By IRVING WOLFE 


Charles A. Fullerton, pioneer in the development 
of a state-wide music program in the rural schools 
of Iowa, had much in common with Frances Elliott 
Clark to whom this issue is dedicated. The author, 
who at one time was closely associated with Mr. 
Fullerton’s work in Iowa, is professor of music 


at 


r WAS A painful experience. The classroom teacher 
had been honest about her inability to sing. She had 
asked permission to skip the ten-minute music period 
the front of 
school indicated was due. She had not wanted to be ex- 
posed in her weak area before Dr. Macy Campbell and his 
\fter all, this was a “model school” where teach 


which the schedule at her neat one-room 


visitors 
ers in training observed and practiced, and Dr. Campbell 
was a renowned member of the Education Department of 
Iowa State Teachers College, author of pioneer articles 
and books on rural education. Today he had brought a 
important from the Australian Office of 
Education. And, what made it more embarrassing to this 
classroom hostess, he had brought along his colleague and 
staunch supporter of rural education, Charles A. Fuller- 
ton, head of the Music Department 


very visitor 


Che children were bright and willing, but the singing 
was frightful. \s Mr. Fullerton later explained the un- 
fortunate state of this teacher to me, “The only time she 
it!” This dynamic 
music educator could not forget her suffering or his own 
As he 


teachers 


hit the tune was when she crossed 
discomfort during that unmusical music lesson. 
thought about it, no doubt 


similarly handicapped and children were the losers. Some- 


there were many 
thing had to be done 

1914. A recent acquisition in the Fuller- 
Victrola, a tall 
beautifully grained red mahogany case was fitted with 
“gold” keyhole and wind-up crank for the spring motor. 
lhe tone of the Victrola was heavenly as compared with 
the thin, in-a-box quality of the old Gramophone with its 
morning-glory horn and cylinder records. Truly a marvel 


This was in 


ton home was a console model whose 


of the age was this means of bringing the singing and 
playing of the greatest artists of the world to one’s own 
living room, even in rural Iowa far from the great music 
centers. Through Watters Drug Company, local Victor 
dealer, Mr. Fullerton had obtained Red Seal recordings 
of Caruso, Homer, Gluck, Werrenrath, McCormack and 
others. Repeated hearings made great moments of opera 
and oratorio thoroughly familiar. The was true 
of lieder and treasured folk songs. 

Then it dawned on Mr. Fullerton. If the musical sing- 
ing of one of these artists could only help the children in 


same 
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the George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


the model school really hear some of the songs t 
trying to sing, they might learn to sing like other cl 
dren. 

Immediately he wrote to his old acquaintance and i 
low music supervisor, Frances Elliott Clark, telling | 
of his experience in the model school and asking her 
a recording of children’s songs might be made. Mr 
Clark had been music supervisor in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
like Mr. Fullerton had Keokuk 
earlier for that first independent gathering of scho 
music teachers that was to become the Conference. Onl 


come to seven 


Vears 


recently had she moved to Camden, New Jersey, to guid 
the development of records for appreciation lessons ai 
other school activities as a new function of the V 
Talking Machine Company. 

To Mrs. Clark the idea of producing a record for sing 
ing experiments in Iowa was exciting. After auditioning 
several singers she selected a promising young student 
of Herbert Witherspoon, Olive Kline, whose true sopran 
quality and sympathetic interest in children seemed just 
right. Under Mrs. Clark’s inspirational guidance Victor 
soon made the first record of children’s songs chose 
from the elementary school song book, New Song /° 
and Music Reader, published in 1910 by Fuilerton a 
Gray. This 10 inch black label record, No. 17719 (75¢ 
included eleven Jack in the Pulpit, In_ the 
selfry, Corn Soldiers, Naming the Trees, The Squirrel. 
The Windmill, Riggetty Jig, The Singing School, Danc- 
ing Song, Dancing in May, and Mother Goose Lullaby 

As soon as the first record of songs was issued Mr. 
Fullerton experimented with its use in his college classes 
Soon he showed all the teachers in county institute meet- 
ings how easy it was to achieve musical results by sing- 
ing with the recording. With this new audio aid ele- 
mentary teachers began to gain confidence in their ability 
to help children sing. The idea began spreading. 

In the early twenties the county superintendent of 
Muscatine County schools, himself a good singer in his 
church choir, wanted all the children in his small ele- 
mentary schools to have the delightful experience of 
singing together. He conceived of a chorus combining the 
singers from all his schools in the spring of 1922. He 
invited Mr. Fullerton to direct the chorus at the promo 


songs: 
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es when children completing the eighth grade 
ally received their diplomas. Emmet county 
lit immediately. 
unty superintendents heard about the success 
scatine and Emmet county choruses and wanted 
‘perience for children of their own schools 
day was a natural time for a festival when 
nd parents could witness the niusical achieve 
the schools. So it became the pattern to plan 
a group of ten to fifteen songs to be learned 
e year with the help of the recordings and in 
to present them as a festival program. 
evelopments in 1925 fanned the growing move- 
vildfire proportions. Mr. Fullerton brought out 
song book, “New Music,” 
irgely on the use of recordings for 
development and listening activities. It was his 


ntar\ Elementary 


singing, 


t that even the study of “theory” should grow out 
| experience with music. In this same year electronic 
ies were applied to the recording and playback 

[his resulted in tremendous improvement in 
tality and the combining singers with 
panving media when recording. Mrs. Clark and 


ease ol 


RCA recording studios produced many improved 


ils for teaching which greatly enriched the qual 
f music experience for children throughout the land 


I» ever « music educator was truly democratic in his 
forts and ideals, Charles A. Fullerton was convinc- 
ely so. He wanted every child in every forgotten small 
ool to have a chance to learn. At the same time he was 
sensitive musician who directed glee clubs and choral 
cieties in highly creditable performances of great music, 
epeatedly with great orchestras—The Thomas (which 
ume the Chicago Symphony ) the Minneapolis and the 
ew York Philharmonic. It was natural that he wanted 
| musical values to be central in all music teaching, 
n for the young child. In retrospect it is easy to dis 
n these two powerful drives in Mr. Fullerton’s leader 
this bringing the enrich 
of music to every child and keeping the central 
us On musical values. To illustrate the latter, he spoke 
that 1907 Keokuk meeting on how to develop sight 
sacrificing the spirit of the song. 


throughout movement 


ling without 


Fired by this dual urge, Mr. Fullerton helped the teach- 
ers of rural schools in lowa develop a remarkably ef- 
fective means of motivation known as the “Choir Plan.” 
The recording was the basis for learning the song, lis- 
tening first, then singing every other phrase (for ex- 
ample, listen to lst and 3rd, sing 2nd and 4th; then, when 
those phrases are easy to sing, exchange: sing Ist and 
3rd, listen to 2nd and 4th). When alternate phrases were 
sung well, the group was ready to sing the whole song. 
When learned, the song could be sung with the recording 
or with piano accompaniment, or simply unaccompanied. 

When the song was familiar through frequent singing 
for two or three weeks, each child was given an oppor- 
tunity to sing the song individually with the recording. 
If he could sing the song like the singing of the record 
he gained membership in the choir for that song. By 
year’s end if he held choir membership for all the songs 
in the choir list for the year, he could sing in the county 
chorus. If his tune was not wholly correct at the time 
of the test, his teacher encouraged him to listen very 
carefully while continuing to learn the song, and promised 
another audition when he thought his tune was right. 

Notice that this was not a selective choir of the pret- 
tiest voices in the group. Instead every child whose tune 
and rhythm agreed with the recording was a choir mem- 
ber and the goal was to have every child in the choir. 
Notice, too, that the record from which the child learned 
the song later became the artistic and objective standard 
by which he gained membership in the choir. 


I+ was THIS writer's good fortune to be closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Fullerton during the years when this 
phase of music education was developing, first as a stu- 
dent in his classes, then, after brief teaching in Kansas, 
as a member of his music faculty. By 1929 the requests 
for help in establishing the “Choir Plan” in county sys- 
tems of schools were so pressing that the extension 
division of Iowa State Teachers College added to their 
staff a full-time extension specialist in music education. 
I was loaned from the music faculty for a year to fill 
the position. Working with the administrators, teachers 
and children of fifty-five counties, | learned more about 
music education and the needs of teacher education than 
would have been possible any other way. Most impor- 


Marching activity with a Victor phonograph. Picture taken in 1915. 
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tant, the experience built up my faith in the classroom 
teacher and proved beyond doubt the child’s inherent 
love of music. 

About the use of recordings for classroom singing | 
must confess that I had held some very serious reserva- 
tions that proved to be groundless. Those who have had 
firsthand experience may smile at my slowness here; 
but because some of these misunderstandings still per- 
sist, especially in the minds of highly trained musicians, 
| want to mention how my attitude was changed by broad 
contact with teachers and children in small schools. 

\long with everyone else I had accepted the use of 
had 
discounted their use for singing because I thought (1) 
they were mechanical, displacing the teacher. Instead, 
the teacher focused attention on the “musicalness” of 
what was heard and consequently developed along with 
the children. I had thought (2) the concept of tonal 
beauty was limited by the quality of tone reproduced in 
the playback. True, but the focus on listening caused 
the child to pay attention to his own singing and to fit it 
with the singing of others in the group. When we think 
of it, careful listening while participating always brings 
improvement in music making. I had thought (3) learn- 
ing from records would be parrot-like and stilted. | 


records for listening experiences and rhythms. | 


found that participating with recordings awakened the 


concept of expressiveness, of musical phrasing and of 


lilting rhythms at an appropriate tempo. I had thought 
quite vehemently that (4) learning with recordings 
killed the possibility of music reading because the child 
simply followed along by ear. Instead, the combination 
of seeing and hearing reinforced the child's realization 
of the real musical meanings of the score. While in- 
telligently watching the score and singing with recordings 
does not automatically establish independent reading 
skill, obviously it helps the child to think of the score in 
terms of melodic and rhythmic ideas within the organ- 
ized fabric of phrases that belong together. With pur- 
poseful guidance, the experience of learning many songs 
with the revealing help of musical recordings can result 
in real music reading skills. 

Today the real values of recordings of children’s Songs 
are well understood by those who prepare materials for 
elementary education. All of the publishers of music 
series provide recordings of many songs from their books. 
Some of the records seem to be made for entertainment 
purposes rather than to reveal musical values but there 
are many for any purpose the teacher has in mind. Yet 
with all this abundance many educators still hold a limit- 
ing concept of the use of recordings. Recently a super- 
intendent of schools in a large city, commenting on rec- 
ords I had helped to make, said, “They surely would be 
a help to the teacher who doesn’t sing!” 


Both Frances Elliott Clark and Charles A. Fullerton 


sensed far greater values than this simple “crut 
handicapped.” Mr. Fullerton wanted the rec 
exemplify the very best in tone quality, phra 
singing habits and general musicianship. And \ 
thought of the record as bringing the song in 
pressive meaning to the children in the classr: 
once told me how she suggested to Olive kK 
recording those first songs that she envision 
children before her as she sang into the big « 
megaphone. When we reflect on the huge wo 
concentrator used in those days before electric 
and amplification, we realize what inspired pion 
were—Mrs. Clark in the production end and MM 
ton in the field. 

It would be wrong to leave the impression 
Fullerton’s work was limited to Iowa. He demo: 
his ideas and directed large choruses of childre: 
parts of the country, always with the idea of 
music directly to the learner. On December 19, 
wrote to Mrs. Clark concerning the excellence oi 
recording sung by Olive Kline and Elsie Baker 


“That record creates atmosphere. I had about ten minut 
general session at Huron, South Dakota, with two or thre 
sand teachers present. I had them listen to the first star 
particular attention to the alto. Then I had them go thr 
alto once, listening part of the time, singing lightly part 
time. Later I had the entire audience almost whisper 
with the phonograph. By this means we had everybody 
phrasing of the song. Then with a piano we had the e1 
ence sing the parts. The musical spirit that was evider 
first presentation of the record seemed to control all of 
ing. I believe I did more for introducing the artist elen 
mass singing in those ten minutes than I ever did in tl 
of time before 

On February 13th, 1935, he wrote 


Clark about plans for new recordings: 


again 


“This new process of having children get the songs wit! 
musical flavor at the very outset furnishes such a basis for t 
musical development that it is practically irresistible 

“When Elsie Baker makes a record of ‘O Rest in the Lord 
sings it as beautifully as she has, we consider that she is giv 
voice lessons to thousands of girls in the alto sections of gle 
clubs. In a very real sense these artists really 
live in these schools.” 


come out here 


Such was the vision and spirit of these dedicat 
founders of MENC, truly pioneers in bringing mus 
to children through recordings. 

When we discover within 200 miles of Nashville, “the 
Athens of the South,” several high schools with no music 
offerings or activities of any kind, and a whole count) 
system of elementary schools without any children’s song 
books new or old, we have to conclude that today, in 
the seventh decade of the 1900s, we still need the inspira- 
tion and idealism of Mother Clark and the missionary 
zeal of Charles A. Fullerton. 


Dickinson County Choir, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. The 
teacher who directed the 
choir was Irving Wolfe, 
author of this article. He 
stands in back row center 
of photograph. 








Vignettes of Music 


CHARLES 


At five minutes before ten on Wednesday morning, 
April 10, 1907, a group of men and women were gather- 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church in Keokuk, 
Most of them were engaged in exchanging greet- 


low 
nd in light conversation. Toward the front of the 


room, a man and a woman had their heads together over 
some papers. The man seemed nervous and glanced al 
ternately at his watch and at the late comers who were 
Finally, a few minutes 
walked to the 
which 


entering. 
hour, he 
struck a 


past the 
piano and chord 
broke up the conversational groups. 
When everyone had found a seat he 
began to speak. 

“The Music 
ference at Keokuk is now called to 
“Unfortunately, 


Supervisors’ Con- 


he said 
Hamlin Cogswell of Indiana, Penn- 
nia, president of the Depart- 
t of Music of the National Edu- 
has_ been 


\ssociation, pre- 


attending by 


ition 
ented from illness 
efore, the vice-president, Mrs 
Clark of Milwaukee, 
Mrs 


The 1 
rances E 


preside in his absence 


“Thank you, Mr. Hayden,” 
he had 
thanks 


said 
with whom been 
onferring. “And 

all of us for calling us here 

Keokuk. I am, of course, honored 
nd pleased to preside in Mr. Cogs- 
vell’s stead, but I should warn you that I have just been 
nformed of my responsibility. And now I am going to 
‘all on Dr. Ezra B. Newcomb, pastor of this church, 
) open our meeting with a prayer.” 

Following this invocation, Mrs. Clark recognized Mr. 
W. A. Aldrich, superintendent of schools in Keokuk, 
who welcomed the participants in the conference on be- 
half of the schools and the citizens of the town. An audit- 
ng committee was appointed and then Mrs. Clark opened 
i discussion on making the conference a permanent body. 
lt was decided by a vote to delay this matter until the 
Friday morning meeting. Mrs. Clark then introduced 
Miss Alys E. Bentley of Washington, D. C. who gave 
the first educational address of the program, demon- 
strating ways of getting young children to use their 


lady 


special 


voices correctly. 
* * * * 

t is now the appointed time for discussing the de- 
sirability of creating a permanent organization,” Mrs. 
Clark announced on Friday morning after having ap- 
pointed a committee on resolutions. 

number of people were immediately on their feet 


with proposals. Mr. A. J. Gantvoort and Miss Anna M. 


Frances Elliott Clark 


Education History 


GARY 


Allen of Peoria were in favor of making the group a part 
of the N. E. A., but it was ruled that the body had no 
such authority. Mr. C. C. Birchard spoke in favor of an 
independent organization. 
and carried that a permanent organization be formed 
but no agreement on plans for organization could be 
reached before time for a recess. When the meeting 
resumed, Mrs. Clark introduced T. P. Giddings of Oak 
Park, Illinois, who opened his talk 
on “The Child Voice” 

teristic manner. 
“In the good old times we hear 
“they 


A motion was finally made 


in a charac- 


so much about,” he said, 
really seemed to know how to train 
voices. They had many fine singers. 
They had to be fine to get through 
the Nowadays, 
with our dramatic tendencies, if a 
‘holler’ loud 


music they used. 


person is able to 
and long enough he is classed as a 
singer, and as such devastates his 
immediate vicinity. I like power as 
well as the next one, but it must be 
real, resonant power, for it pains 
me to hear the machinery of an 
overloaded voice, groaning and pro- 
testing, giving one the impression 
that a cylinder has run dry, or, as 
‘Her 


were 


George Ade so aptly says: 
voice sounds as though she 
too close to the phone.’ The prin- 
cipal reason the old Italians é 

On Friday afternoon the Girls’ Club 
Carthage High School opened the program by singing 
Ferdinand Mohring’s Legends. Then business was re- 
sumed and Herman Owen of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Charlotte Field of Findlay, Ohio, were appointed mem- 
bers of a committee to report a form of organization. 
When they returned sometime later, they brought with 
them a constitution calling for an executive committee 


Glee from 


of nine members. 
Under Mrs. Clark’s direction an election of officers 


was held and a new organization was born. 


Original officers: President, P. C. Hayden, Keokuk, 
Iowa; vice-president, C. H. Miller, Omaha, Nebraska; 
secretary, Stella Root, Springfield, Illinois; treasurer, 
E. B. Birge, Indianapolis, Indiana. Executive committee : 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Miss 
Jessie Clark, Wichita, Kansas; T. P. Giddings, Oak 
Park, Illinois; H. I. Owen, Madison, Wisconsin; Miss 
Birdie Alexander, Dallas, Texas. 


Source: School Music Monthly, Vol. VIII, No. 34 (May-June, 
1907). 
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Some Reflections 


Atlantic City Convention in Retrospect 


would be national 


feel lost? 


hke—a_ big, 
Would | 


wisely the 


WONDERED what It 
meeting and my first national 

Would I be able to choose meetings I 
should When the closed, ; the 
final notes of Handel's Zadok, the Priest were sung and 
\ll- Eastern 
tra, I had had my 
MENC isa 

The above paragraph might well be enclosed within 
for it is in effect 
from a long conversation 


attend convention 


played by the Division Chorus and Orches- 
answers \ national meeting of the 
truly memorable experience 

quotation marks a composite direct 
quotation three young 
music educators who participated in their first national 
meeting in Atlantic City 

“I attended my first national convention, in 1930 in 
said a city supervisor of music. “I have been 
coming to nationals ever since, and from each meeting 

have incalculable The concept, 
musical calibre and organization of the 1960 program in 

\tlantic City were exceptional and, once more, I am 
grateful to our great organization and exceedingly proud 
to have been a part of it all these years.” 

Che program in Atlantic City was put together accord- 
ig to a carefully thought-out plan. The primary ob- 
jective was the presentation of general sessions, work- 
shops, general and special committee and commission 
sessions, festival groups, which in total would reflect 
faithfully the current situation in music education. The 


with 


Chicago,” 


derived inspiration 


t 
I 


' 
i 


Page 30 


theme of the convention, “The Contemporary Scene 
Music Education,” was the result of many conferences ar 
much deliberation among officers and members wh 
ommended that the 1960 meeting needed to deal wit 
major issues such as curriculum, contemporary mus 
the gifted child and international relations. In othe 
words, the program was planned to deal with four speci 
needs, out of which evolved the theme. Too often, to 
much time is spent in searching for a theme before pro- 
gram content is decided upon. Experience has proved that 
the most meaningful themes are the result of program 
content, and not the springboard for the planning of 
program content. 

The 1960 meeting involved as formidable organization 
as has ever been undertaken by the MENC, yet the actual 
schedule for the week was most uncomplicated. One had 
a feeling of “more air” in the program. 

Ixasmucu as there were some deliberate changes in 
the program format and organization as planned for the 
1960 meeting, it might be well to review some of them 

(1) Performing groups. There were fewer perform 
ing groups than at any national convention in recent his- 
tory. This was decided upon by the officers for two 
reasons : (a) School administrators are asking music edu 
cators to restrict the number of performing groups, 
from the standpoint of absence from school and distance 
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ntion host cities to whatever is actually neces 
rve the MEN( 


rming groups should be given ample oppor 


best interests of meetings 


good and appreciative audiences ; therefore, at 
ity, every performing group was assured of a 


n the program. By the same token, the timing 


ri spot 
a the pe 
hers of 
brought 
2) Adequacy of time for exhibits. Meetings of gen 


jand special committees and commissions were sched 


forming groups assured all Conference mem 
portunity to hear every concert. This feature 
uch favorable comment. 


» 
ged tor 
jy free periods when members visited exhibits—the 


maximum of one and one-half hours followed 


brgest in number at an MENC meeting, and most attrac 
wely displayed, thanks to the 
te Music Industry Council. No official luncheon meet 


officers and members of 
mgs were scheduled. This provided another free period, 
permitted mem 
iers an opportunity for informal get-togethers 

3) The simplicity of the 1958-1960 committee and 


gt only for the visitation of exhibits, but 


qmmission plan contributed significantly to the feeling of 
“ir in the total program” which was commented on so 
fvorably. The four level committees (elementary, junior 


high school, 


~ 


senior high school, and higher education ) 
ered for the most part areas of general music, instru 
ental instruction and ensembles, vocal instruction and 
+ 


embies 


} 


chorus, music liter: 


1 
band, orchestra. 


ture, 
ition and theory 
were some comments favoring the holding of 
w to do it” sessions in the future. In general, 


} 
that expansion 


it seemed to be the impressio1 
n should not be at the risk of returning to 


ich would result in overcrowding of pre 
| in not providing the best possible circumstances 
tions for performing groups 

number, spor 


dio 


instruction, contempo 


Committees, thirteen in 


which dealt 


Special 


programs with accreditation, at 


uipment, materials and 


isic, copyright law, exceptional children, general 
tracde-pro 


Iministration, guiding principles for 


huild- 
ings, rooms and equipment, music in churches, string 


fessional relations, international relations, music 
instruction, piano instruction and student membership. 
(4) 


ciated organizations contributed very much to the 


Delegation of assignments to auxiliary and asso- 
sim- 
plicity of the program. Comment has already been made 
regarding the Music Industry Council of the MENC. 
The All-Eastern Division Chorus and All-Eastern Divi 
sion which interscholastx 
activities, were organized by the National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission of MENC. A concert hour 
was assigned to the National \ssociation of College Wind 
and Intona- 
tion was the responsibility of the College Band Directors 


(Orchestra, involved music 


Percussion Instructors. A special session o1 


National Association. All special sessions on string in 
struction were assigned to the American String Teachers 
\ssociation. This type of planning not only resulted in 
some very effective programs, but also prevented dupli 
cation of programs planned by the parent organization, 
the MENC, as well as programs planned by the auxiliary, 
associated and cov yperating organizations 

(5) Delegation of the New 
Iusic Education Association. The principal assignment 


assignment to Jersey 
of the New Jersey Music Education Association was the 
the All-State Band, 
Chorus in a festival concert 


organization of Orchestra and 


These, then, were some of the factors which accounted 
for the fact that the 1960 program was more stream- 
lined as the result of preparations made ove: two-yeal 


period 


Ir was that framed meetings on the 
four major topics of the convention with the princip:! 
The Contemporary (a) Music in the 
Curriculum. (b) y Music in the Schools 
c) Music for the Gifted Child. (d) Musi 
tional 


(1) 


discussion groups (elementary, secondary, higher 


HIS 


SETTING 
theme Scene in: 
Contemporary 
Interna 
Relations. 

Music in the Curriculum was divided into three 
edu- 


This picture and the one on the opposite page show portions of two typical scenes at the MEN( 
biennial convention, Atlantic City, March, 1960—a general session audience and an exhibit hour. The 
Music Industry Council exposition was considered the most extensive and colorful in MENC history. 


es 





cation), programmed concurrently, in which participated On the day following the convention, « 
members of the MENC curriculum commissions who young composers of the Ford Foundation Pri 
prepared the original working papers, music educators National Music Council said: “I have just { 
who brought varying viewpoints, and administrators and most wonderful week of my life.” This wa 
representatives of liberal arts colleges. These discussion reaction representing not only the young composes but thy 
groups were planned not to solve problems, but to stimu- established composers who came to the 1960 meeting 
late broad thinking about the questions pertinent to music in greater numbers than ever before. ' 
education in today’s curriculum. \t a meeting of the Board of Directors 
An innovation was that there was no music at held during the Convention, the observation 
the curriculum discussion sessions. The sessions, sched- that as a result of the fortunate relationship t! 
uled on two successive days, attracted capacity audiences. had had with the Ford Foundation Project oi 
A superintendent of schools who was in the audience on tional Music Council, the contemporary com, 
both days said, “The way these music educators are sit- his music have really penetrated the bloodstrean n 
ting down and talking things over among themselves education. This aspect of the MENC 1960 meeting \ 
and with their administrators makes a lot of sense to me. _ history-making and it is safe to say that it will be looke 
I wish this sort of thing could be carried on in every back on many years from now as having been one of t 
school system in the country.” A former college president most effective pioneer efforts in establishing contemp 
said he purposely went to the curriculum discussion group rary music in a very real sense as an accepted part 
on higher education “to see what kind of balanced think- music education. The fact that so many performing 
ing was going on between music educators, representa- groups had already “caught the spirit’’ so to speak, a: 
tives from the field of professional education and a_ had prepared all-contemporary programs or program: 
humanist.” His comment following the second meeting with substantial portions of contemporary music, is not 
was, “These folks are not so far apart as I thought they worthy. 
were.” From many, many Conference members came this (3) Music for the Gifted Child was a natural area 
expression: “We must have more of this kind of discus- interest decided upon for the 1960 meeting. An MEN 
sion—more time at our division, state and local meetings.” Committee of the National Education Association | 
[A participant's commentary on this feature of the been working for several months on the preparation of a 
Atlantic City convention is supplied by the article by publication for the NEA on “Music for the Academical! 
Frances M. Andrews in pages following. | Talented.” That this has been a challenging assignment 
(2) Contemporary Music in the Schools. There was _ there is no doubt. The Committee has had many questior 


more contemporary music performed at Atlantic City to answer; is still seeking many answers. The purpose oi 
than at any previous MENC meeting—in fact, contem- the meeting on this subject in Atlantic City was to d 
porary music was featured seminate to the membership in attendance the mar 


MENC BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Joint meeting at Atlantic City, with incoming members who are to take office July 1, 1960. Members who are to retire June 30, 1960 are 
indicated by asterisks (*). Members of new Executive Committee (1960-1962) are indicated by a diesis (t) preceding name. % Around 
the table, left to right: Louis G. Wersen, member-at-large, Philadelphia, Pa.; Maurice C. Whitney, president, MENC Eastern Division, 
Glens Falls, N.Y tFrank D’Andrea, president, Northwest Division, Bellingham, Wash.; tDavid L. Wilmot, president, Southern Divi- 
sion. Tallahassee, Fla.: Earl E. Beach*, Executive Committee, Greenville, N.C.; tHarold C. Youngberg, member-at-large and Executive 
Committee, Oakland, Calif.: Fred Ohlendorf*, member-at-large, Long Beach, Calif.; Dorothy Regardie, MENC staff; William B Mc- 
Bride*, first vice-president, Columbus, Ohio; Vanett Lawler, MENC Executive Secretary; tKarl D. Ernst, MENC president | 58-1960, 
first vice-president 1960-1962, Hayward, Calif.; Mary R. Tolbert*, second vice-president, Columbus, Ohio; Helen Hatter, MENC staff ; tClif- 
ton A. Burmeister, president, North Central Division, Evanston, Ill.; Wayne S. Hertz*, member-at-large, Ellensburg, Wash. ; Robert 
E. Holmes, president, Western Division, Hollywood, Calif.; John T. Roberts, president, Southwestern Division, Denver, Colo.; G Richard 
Hess*, president, Music Industry Council, Park Ridge, Ill. ¢ Standing at rear, left to right: tAllen P. Britton, MENC president-elect 
1960-1962. Ann Arbor, Mich.: tHazel B. Morgan, member-at-large-elect, Evanston, Ill.; tAlex H. Zimmerman, second vice-president-elect 
San Diego, Calif. ¢ Not in picture: William R. Sur*, Executive Committee, East Lansing, Mich.; A. Verne Wilson*, Execut! Com- 
mittee, Portland, Ore.; Ralph Hess*, member-at-large, Phoenix, Ariz.; Theodore F. Normann, member-at-large, Seattle, Wash.; Al & 
Wright*, president, National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, Lafayette, Ind.; J. Milford Crabb, president-elect 

Kansas City, Kans Ernest Farmer, president-elect, Music Industry Council, Delaware Water Gap, Pa.; Howard Hanson, m 

large. Rochester, N.Y.: Paul Van Bodegraven, member-at-large-elect, New York City. 
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play the versatile LOW REY 


How wonderful when music can be such an important most every kind of educational and recreational activity. 
part of learning and growing up! And how easily The See and play The Lowrey now at your nearby Lowrey 
Lowrey suits itself to every activity and occasion. All Organ Studio (listed in the Yellow Pages), or phone to 
Lowrey spinet models have two 44-note manuals, plus have one brought to you. The Lowrey Organ Com 
pedals and an exciting array of percussion effects. And, pany, 7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Ill 
of course, Lowrey organs are easily moved from room 

to room, floor to floor—without the danger of getting 


out of tune. 
That’s why in schools, churches and institutions > THE LOWREY ORGAN 


from coast to coast, Lowrey organs are enhancing al- Its patented and exclusive features make the difference 
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lems with which the Committee is confronted, 
rt progress on the publication which it is ex- 
be available by the fall of 1960. 

sic in International Relations evident 
in Atlantic City, with representatives from 

ll over the world getting acquainted for the 

vith each other and with music educators from 
States. It was a most profitable experience for 


ed 


was 


RST GENERAL SESSION was dedicated to “ Music 
1.” From the neighbor country came two excep- 
fine choirs, and from one of the 
la came a distinguished speaker who gave an 


universities 


nal message. 

interim meeting of the state presidents, held in 
terlochen in August 1959, it was unanimously agreed 
t the 1960 meeting should emphasize General Music 
article on the subject by President Ernst and an in- 
in the January 1960 Music Educators Journal 
rought hundreds of replies. At the biennial State Presi- 
lents National Assembly in Atlantic City, a report of 

the replies to the inquiry was presented. 
During the 
Music in other countries were presented, with demon- 


convention several sessions on General 
strations and lectures by some of the foreign music edu- 
cators. 

The overflow sessions at- 
United States 
have in the music education programs in other countries. 
Visitors were present from Austria, Canada, Chile, Ger- 
many, Indonesia, Korea, Panama, The Philippines, Rho- 
desia, Switzerland, Union of South Africa and the United 
Kingdom, as well as representatives from the Common 
wealth of Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. The Music 


audiences at all of these 


tested to the interest music educators in the 


I<ducators National Conference is grateful to the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States, to the International 
Society for Music Education as well as to the govern- 
ments of the nationals from other countries for making 
possible the attendance of so many foreign visitors. 

\t the MENC 1960 meeting, a business and profes- 
sional meeting of the American Choral Directors Associ- 
ation was held on two days prior to the official opening 
of the convention. The National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, now an associated organization of the MENC, 
also scheduled two business meetings. 


As ANOTHER BIENNIUM draws to a close, many, many 
people—administrators, teachers and students—can look 
back on their efforts for the 1960 meeting with tre- 
mendous satisfaction. The 1960 meeting was the largest 
in the history of the organization. Over 7000 teach- 
ers and students participated. These are the people 
who planned for and shared in the events described in 
the foregoing paragraphs. These are the people who are 
the President, the Board of Directors, the State Presi- 
National Assembly, the officers of the federated 
state music educators associations, the auxiliary, associated 
and cooperating organizations of the MEN‘ 
eral and special committees and commissions, the boards 
responsible for the MENC periodicals—the Music Edu- 
cators Journal and the Journal of Research in Music 
Education—the Music Education Research Council, 
Council of Past Presidents, the National Council of State 
I<ditors, the National Council of State Supervisors of 
Music, and, most important—these are the people who are 
members and students of members everywhere. 


dents 


the gen- 


These are the folks who made the 1960 meeting so 
memorable, so inspirational and so valuable; the folks it 


is a privilege to work with and for.—V_.] 





A eae, 
CHERISHED SYMBOL of office for all presidents 


of the Music Educators National Conference is the his- 
toric gavel made of wood taken from the old church 
in Keokuk, Iowa, where the organization was founded. 

Prized and protected, the golden oak gavel is today 
kept at headquarters office, and is used only on most 
important occasions. The inscription reads: 


Presented 1938 to M.E.N.C. 
By Founders 
Wood From First Meeting Place 
Keokuk Church 
1907 


Frances Elliott Clark, always a careful custodian of 
MENC traditions, was largely responsible for having 
the gavel made. It was she who corresponded with the 
minister of the Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Keokuk to secure suitable wood for the gavel from the 
old church when it was torn down in the late 1930s. 
Thaddeus P. Giddings, another ranking pioneer in music 
education, joined Mrs. Clark in making final decisions 
on the style, where. and how the gavel was to be made 
and the wording of the inscription. 


Karl D. Ernst, current president of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
(1958-1960), holds the historic gavel. 
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You never heard it SO Go 


AIIRIBOIRIN JE 


Never before in the history of musical instrument manufacturing—in spite of the 
long parade of improvements, some of them truly remarkable—has there been 
a development equal in scope to that of Buescher’s new Air-Borne Valves! For 
in one masterful stroke, Buescher has made obsolete every valve instrument 
now on the market. 





Unfortunately, the design and engineering details of this great Buescher achieve- 
ment cannot be revealed. Nor can the mechanics be disclosed. Suffice to say, 
that playing a new Buescher Trumpet or Cornet featuring the new Air-Borne 
Valves is just like pressing on air... effortlessly, repetitively, endlessly. 


Now we simply encourage you to experience for yourself the new excitement of 
Buescher Trumpets and Cornets featuring the exclusive new Air-Borne Valves. 
There is no better way to prove... ‘‘You Never Heard It So Good!” 


Buescher 


BAND INSTRUMENT CoO., ELKHART, INDIANA 


Makers of the Super 400", the 400", the Super Aristocrat and the Aristocrat Fine Band Instruments 
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We Are Born to Inquire... 


MENC PANELS AT ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 1960: 
A COMMENTARY 


Frances M. Andrews 


ICHEL DE MoNTAIGNE (1533-1592) wrote, “We 
M are born to inquire after truth; it belongs to a 

greater power to possess it.” The recent panel on 
“The Contemporary Scene and the Music Curriculum in 
the Elementary School” (MENC, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, March 18-19, 1960) vividly recalled this state- 
ment. For this panel, as well as other panels that con- 
stituted a major segment of the Conference effort to 
probe into the thematic topic, was charged with inquiring 
after truth as it appears in matters currently relevant to 
music education. The panels were urged to refrain from 
the emission of pat answers, easy solutions and agree- 
able, unanimous recipes for quick, fortuitous success; 
they were instructed instead to challenge audiences of 
intelligent, experienced music educators into thinking 
through for themselves topics and issues that had been 
identified preceding the conference by committees of 
prominent music educators. 

This charge was a daring and refreshing challenge. 
Why? Simply because the average audience is assigned, 
traditionally, a passive spectator role, thinking and feeling 
mightily, perhaps, but denied even the simple release of 
the baseball fan who may boo or shout catcalls at umpire 
or players. The result of this passivity has been to drive 
vital discussion out of major meeting sessions and into 
hotel rooms where “buzz sessions” continue on and on 
into the smoke-filled night, and where most participants 
reaffirm with strenuous energy only what they already 
knew (or believed they knew) before attendance at the 
sessions. 

Panels are the darlings of program committees. Con- 
sequently, each of us has attended many, been bored by 
most, and stimulated by a few—mighty few. The reason 
is often self-evident. Panelists are chosen either because 
they are, to some degree, experts, or because the hour of 
the meeting draws on apace and the chairman is desper- 
ate. In either case, panelists habitually express strong 
opinions in no uncertain terms, being careful, nonetheless, 
to maintain a polite, hands-off policy toward each other’s 
utterances. This gracious consideration is touching to 
witness and often dull to extinction ; ready-packed, deep- 
freeze opinions and answers may reinforce what listeners 
already believe, but lack the power and vitality necessary 
to prod individuals into personal reflection upon issues 


(The author, professor of Music Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania, a member of the MEJ 
Editorial Board, was one of the two panelists representing the “Music 
Educator Viewpoint” in the special session at the Atlantic City 
MENC convention, “The Contemporary Scene and the Music Cur- 
riculum in the Elementary School.”’] 
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and solutions. Dissident exchanges between panelists 
have been the exception; any disagreement verging on 
acerbity is avoided like the plague. 

Yet may it not be this very acerbity, this stout will- 
ingness to discuss to the point of spirited divergence, that 
causes alert listeners to shake loose from overfamiliarity 
with a limited number of worn ideas and plunge into 
strange waters, from which new and rewarding concepts, 
insights, knowledge and skill may develop? Why do we 
need to be told what we already know, when what we 
need is introduction to the unknown? This latter introduc- 
tion has been the aim of every thinking teacher since time 
began. Yet educators are all too often subjected to re- 
treaded versions of the same old issues, and are care- 
fully protected from entering deep, strange, unfamiliar 
waters where they may have to sink or swim for them- 
selves. They are handed facile, glib answers that make 
it all sound easy when, actually, there is no easy solution 
to any issue or problem of depth. A free discussion, let- 
the-chips-fall-where-they-may panel requires audacity and 
courage from panelists and audience alike, but it may 
be the very trigger requisite to stimulating individual 
thought and analysis rather than piecemeal acceptance of 
an “expert’s” opinion. One Richard Rumbold is quoted 
in Macaulay’s History of England as having said, in 
1685: “I never could believe that Providence had sent a 
few men into the world, ready booted and spurred to ride, 
and millions ready saddled and bridled to be ridden.” 
These were dangerous words, for in 1685 the masses 
were scarcely encouraged to voice their opinions, 
thoughts, and feelings! In fact, Rumbold’s moment of 
truth occurred as he was about to pay dearly for its pur- 
chase—he was on the scaffold. 

But what about 1960? The roll call of nations shows 
that we in the USA are fortunate: freedom of opinion 
and speech exist as our birthright. The significant ques- 
tion is, however, (and it was inherent in the structure ol 
the MENC 1960 panels) do we wish to exercise this 
birthright? Or is it too temptingly easy to run with the 
pack and accept readymade opinions and ideas? 


‘T Is WRITER can attempt only an informal evaluation 
of audience reaction to the Elementary Music Panel in 
answer to the foregoing question. The audience was 
intently interested in the panel and its dynamics, and 
engaged in lively exchange of viewpoints. It was 
noticed that many members of the audience sat on the 
edge of their chairs—and this for long periods of time. 
Audience participation was extensive; more than one 
individual called for recognition when the opportunity 
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THIS SYMBOL 


WILL MAKE 
CLARINET 
HISTORY 


“I would like to stress the importance of the intrinsic value of the instruments, as we should 
not forget that, above all, a musical instrument owes its superiority to its technical qualities, 
emission, sonority and tuning. Anything else is uniquely of the commercial and ficticious domain, 







and often risks, in spite of the inanities with which it may be seasoned, of not lasting very long.” 
— LEON LEBLANC, 


First Prize, Paris Conservatory—President, G. Leblanc, Paris. 





presented itself, and frequently five or six persons, easier to get an American to tinker with ar 
possibly more, were asking for recognition. can put his hands on than with an abstract ide 
\s further indication that the exchange of divergent this is another way of saying that we have | 
pinions was exciting and thought-provoking, the mod- our birthright—freedom of thought and expr 
erator noted that after the session was formally con- granted. 
cluded, many members of the audience gathered in in- Samples of comments made by the aud 
formal discussion groups here and there around the room, answers given by one panel member, follow: 
or around individual panel members. The only factor that 


dispersed these informal buzz sessions was the necessity’ Comment ANSWER 


} 


for clearing the room to allow for the next scheduled Chey didn’t get anywhere. They weren't supposed 
- ’ a ' 
meeting Even then, panelists were followed into the were! 
to make further commentary. The different viewpoints Good. Organization an 


hall by persons wishing 
were confusing these viewpoints lead 


Later, panelists were buttonholed as they went their vari oie a 
ous ways around the convention, both reactions and opin- 


] 


; ; ‘m « r side! Give ho? 
ions being offered freely by audience members who had [™ 0n your side! Give Who 


: an : them 
been so caught up in the dynamics of the session that 
: No answers were gives Perhaps not, but d 
thought materials were 
reactions were favorable. It was noted, however, that a taking. Did vou get vours 


they felt they must express themselves. Most of these 


few individuals confused the divergent opinions voiced The diuntiints eitiieh each Yeu, This wengant of 
by panel members with actual personality clashes, or other, and the moderator nique. It created openings for va 
tended to identify themselves with one or two panel mem- __ needled the panelists. ous participants. The sharper the 
bers so vehemently that objectivity analysis was precluded. SEN, Se SRNYNS Se Se 
Certain members of the audience who were not ac 
quainted with the panel’s announced technique made the Thus it is hoped that considering and “tinkering with 
error of concluding that the discussion of divergent views the abstract ideas expressed by the MENC panels 
was a waste of time. The fact is that what happens ona “The Contemporary Scene and the Music Curriculun 
panel is only significant as it functions later in terms of may lead, eventually, to desirable changes and improve 
moving the audience toward desirable thought and action ment in the musical experiences offered by our schools 
Thus, like certain areas of the school program, it is meas- This would be the final evidence of success for Presi- 
urable solely in terms of what happens to people after dent Karl Ernst, whose concept of the panel structure 
(sometimes long after) the panel concludes its session. and function broke with tradition to instigate some- 
In an age where creative thinking is at a premium, thing more vital and forceful. Surely some of the young 
where original ideas are so rare they are often pilfered, music educators who evidenced such interest in the 1960 


where brainpicking sometimes masquerades as research discussions will be among the professional leaders of 
in the competition for “new” contributions, the value of tomorrow. Perhaps we may hope, even, that certain 
sessions suchas the one described may need explanation, of these individuals will have gained their leadership, 
but surely, for the astute observer, no defense. But, as at least in part, through a spark engendered or fanned 
Leland Stowe writes in They Shall Not Sleep, it is much _ to life by the 1960 MENC panel process. 


CURRICULUM STUDY BRIEFING 


Karl D. Ernst, MENC president, met with panelists and moderators to discuss the purposes and aims of the curriculum study 
sessions at the Atlantic City MENC Convention. From left to right, first row: Charles Bish, Washington, D.C.; Wiley L. House- 
wright, Tallahassee, Florida; Eleanor Tipton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; President Ernst. < Second Row: John Hope Franklin, 
Brooklyn, New York; Thomas Gorton, Lawrence, Kansas. < Third Row: Frances Andrews, University Park, Pennsylvania; Mary R. 
Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio; Burd Stover, Scarsdale, New York. « Fourth row: J. Milford Crabb, Kansas City, Kansas; M. Orville 
Johnson, Independence, Missouri; Robert C. Schupp, Raytown, Missouri; Randall Rockhill, Renton, Washington; Harold C. Young- 
berg, Oakland, California. Fifth row: Robert W. Milton, Kansas City, Missouri; William M. Lamers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 


Rodney Tillman, Rockville, Maryland; Mary Val Marsh, Beverly Hills, California; Jess C. Rose, Prairie Village, Kansas. <> Sixth 
row: Roberta McLaughlin, Los Angeles, California. 
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MEN OF MUSIC DEFINE THE SELMER SOUND 


MARK 
HINDSLEY 


Director of Bands, 
University of Illinois 
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“Our concept of clarinet sound 
is the Selmer sound.” 


There are 26 Selmer clarinets in 
the University of Illinois Concert Band. 
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LIVING WITH MUSIC 


by 
Allen L. Richardson 
Mary E. English 


Active participation by all members 

of the general music class is per- 

haps one of the most difficult feats 

to accomplish in the teaching field. 

Here is the book that uncovers the 

hidden spark of musical sensitivity 

in even the most resisting students. 

Allen Richardson, Supervisor of 

Music at Wilmington, Delaware, and Mary English, Associate Professor 

of Music, State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York, experts in this specialized field, have produced 
LIVING WITH MUSIC after many years of actual classroom work. Their broad experience at the junior 
and senior high school levels has enabled them to develop this comprehensive program that provides 
stimulating activities and meaningful new experiences resulting in a well rounded musical background. 
Because LIVING WITH MUSIC has been so enthusiastically received by literally thousands of teachers 
throughout the country, we urge you who are unfamiliar with this unique method of study to examine 


both volumes without delay. Available in hard or paper cover. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 W. 54th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Place of Music in 
Basic Education 


Joseph Kerman 


ECENT PRESSURE in favor of basic education and 
against “frill” courses has somewhat agitated those 
concerned with high school music. Attacks have 

ipitalized on the fact that although music is well en- 
renched in the schools, its role in secondary education 

never been quite securely rationalized. This role 
chould be continually under assessment. The first thing 
make clear is that music, properly understood, is not 
frill” in the company of cookery, driver education, 
nd the like, but a “basic” together with mathematics, 
anguages, history and literature. 

These black-and-white terms are not the most mean- 
ngful, certainly, and we could wish that they did not 
tick so fast to our subject. However, there may be some 
irtue in putting the case blatantly as a start, before 
shading off into more subtle grays. The case rests on the 
lea that the schools should do more than simply teach 
the student how to read, write and reason. Secondary 
ducation, we believe today, should go some considerable 
way towards acquainting the student with his civiliza- 
tion. It therefore should include the form and evolution 
f American institutions, history, languages, sciences 
nd the arts as well. The student can gain no compre- 
ensive insight into Western culture without a serious 
ntroduction to imaginative literature, the visual arts and 

Si 

the arts occupy a special, important area in what 

osely call our heritage. Like the scientist, the artist 
with experience and tells about it. But unlike the 

itist, he is not primarily concerned with observation 
eculation; in the work of art, he expresses his re- 

to experience, articulating and conveying to others 

is sense of what it feels like to be alive. We speak cor- 
enough of the “message” of a great symphony, 

though it is a message that we cannot write on a 
iph form. And though a book of poetry does not 
is factual information as a textbook does, none- 
; it conveys a definite attitude, or mood, or inter- 
ion set down by the poet. Art, then, is the depository 

fa kind of knowledge—knowledge not of things and 


April May, Nineteen Sixty 


Mr. Kerman is associate professor of music, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. His article on 
music is one of the chapters by eighteen authors 
in the book, “The Case for Basic Education,” edi- 
ted by James D. Koerner, and sponsored by the 
Council for Basic Education. Published by Atlantic 
Monthly Press—Little, Brown and Company. 
(Copyright 1959, Council for Basic Education.) 


ideas but of emotional and spiritual states. To spread 
this knowledge is part of the business of basic education. 

Philosophies of art differ, but respect for the funda- 
mental seriousness of art, along such lines as suggested 
in the above puragraph, distinguishes all modern thinking 
on the subject. No longer do we hear much talk of art as 
merely amusement or recreation, or as some frill of so- 
ciety. A striking sign of this modern revaluation is the 
steady inclusion of the arts into the so-called liberal cur- 
ricula of the universities of Europe, England and Amer- 
ica over the past hundred years. That music and the 
visual arts have taken their place alongside literature is 
also a relatively new development. According to a sort 
of artistic general field theory, it is thought that the poet 
expresses his vision through words, the painter through 
visual forms, and the composer through a complex organ- 
ization of time by sounds. In their individual ways, the 
quartets of Beethoven and the paintings of Michelangelo 
comment on life as profoundly as the plays of Shake- 
speare. 


Arr Is ALSO PRECIOUS as self-expression or as personal 
solace ; undoubtedly so. But as far as educational theory 
is concerned, these aspects are secondary. The important 
fact is that art tells something vital about man, his prob- 
lems and possibilities, and his modes of response. Con- 
sequently we do not judge a man educated if he is igno- 
rant of the arts; and we may as well accept the responsi- 
bility of this judgment. Courses in literature, visual art 
and music should be required, not elective, in all secondary 
schools. The conduct of such courses should be in prin- 
ciple the same. They should expose students to the great 
works of art; they should explain artistic techniques 
and principles as specifically as possible; they should 
train and encourage students in imaginative response. 

At this point, however, those who know the field are 
clamoring with skeptical questions. Can people be taught 
to understand music who do not play instruments or sing ? 
Does cultivation of the imagination belong to the sec- 
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ondary level? And to get right down to earth, how in 
practice is such instruction actually carried out? This 
last question has been answered obliquely but devastat- 
ingly in a recent cartoon, which shows a football coach 
chewing out a large, very agreeable-looking, but obvi- 
ously distressed player. “Math or languages | could un- 
derstand,” the coach is saying, “but great Scott, man, no 
one in the history of the school has ever flunked music 
appreciation!” Let us drop the subject here for just a 
moment—not at all to retreat, but to get at it from an- 
other standpoint. 


Vi OST PEOPLE, if asked about high school music, prob- 
ably think first of the band and the chorus: the public 
embodiments of musical performance. Now obviously, 
n the schools, the better. 


the more playing and singing i 
The more children taught to paint, to play, and to try 
their hand at verse, the richer our potential cultural life. 
High school music instruction is usually geared closely, 
indeed too closely, to the needs of the school performing 
groups ; and while these groups (especially bands) often 
loom disproportionately large in the total pro- 
gram, it is hard to see how anyone would wish to deny 


music 


them a place, on an elective or extracurricular basis. What 
is involved here is not basic education, but training in 
performing skills, recreation, and to an extent self-ex- 


pression, for a minority of students with special talent 
and interest 
But do we not come to understand music through 
participation in groups; is not such participation, in- 
deed, the best way to foster true appreciation? This argu- 
ment—learning through “doing’’—has a familiar, hollow 
ring. The fact is that an instrumentalist playing his part 
in a band may have hardly any impression, let alone 
comprehension, of the total work of art to which he is 
contributing a detail. If a good high school orchestra 
were to devote half a term to Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony, the trombonists would find themseives playing 
a row of just nine long slow notes, in the fourth move- 
ment, and nothing more! An extreme example, perhaps ; 
yet even instrumentalists with important parts to play can 
remain amazingly obtuse—as was brought home to me 
recently when lecturing on this very symphony to a 
fashionable ladies’ group. Rather than discussing birds, 





NOTE TO 


STUDENT MEMBERS 


The installment (June-July 
1960) of the Collegiate Newsletter 


will conclude the reports for the 


next 


current school year. If you wish to 
have your chapter represented, be 
sure to see that material is sent 
promptly to the student member- 


ship secretary, MENC, 1201 16th 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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peasants, centaurs or centaurettes, | tried to 
Beethoven creates an illusion of peace and { 
using very few harmonic changes, that is to s 
stricting movement in the bass instruments, \ 
on to long “drone” notes in a quite extraordir 
Among the ladies who came up to speak to me a 
was a ceilist in the local community orchest 
was about to perform the piece in a concert. | 
apologetically that my remarks must have see: 
elementary to her. She gave me a blank stare; t! 
had spent rehearsal after rehearsal droning away 
once occurred to her that her cello part had 
to do with the artistic individuality and beaut 
Pastoral Symphony. 

A good teacher, to be sure, can combine relevant j) 
struction with group performance. It is also true that 
choral singing brings one closer to the music than pl] 
a part in a band. But the most disturbing feature of 
is the low quality of most music performed in the schor 
\Vhen we observe that bad music will do as well as gr 
music, it is time to take a hard look at the true, pr 
commanding values behind high school music groups 
values to which musical quality is irrelevant, apparent! 
These values are three, I think. First and most honorab| 
performing organizations furnish excellent pre-profes 
sional training. Second, they constitute non-aggressiv 


avil 


ictica 


group activities of a richly satisfying, socially approve 
nature. Third, they provide welcome public adjuncts t 
academic and athletic ceremonies. 

None of these values, not even the first, is the cor 
cern of basic education. “Doing” is no more the equi 
valent of “learning” in music than in any other field 


ALL or wuitcn bears directly on our central prob! 
teaching music—that is, teaching an understanding of th 
art, as distinct from teaching instruments or voice. If it 
is true that performing skill provides no guarantee 
musical insight for the student, it is just as true for 
teacher ; a band trombonist will not necessarily expound 
Beethoven any better than a TV actor might be expected 
to expound Shakespeare. The most that can be said ts 
that a student who plays is good and ready to understand 
music, and that a teacher who plays has the initial equip- 
ment to teach music as it should be taught. But to bea 
fine player is only the beginning. The teacher must be 
a player with a particular slant and particular training; 
he must always seek the essence and quality of music, 
over and above ways to make it succeed in performance. 
He must be able to analyze and to compose,’ and know 
well the history and repertory of music, as well as critical 
attitudes towards it. 

It has been necessary to touch on the qualifications of a 
music teacher, because it is futile, even dangerous, to 
speak up for “music appreciation” without indicating 
what should be taught, and therefore, what manner of 
person should teach it. For as that cartoonist knows, the 
subject is in thoroughly bad odor; this on account of 


teachers 


‘In general, composers would make excellent school music . 
incil 


Nor is this eut of the realm of possibility. The National Music ‘ 
and the Ford Foundation have now instituted an experimental program 
whereby a young composer if selected receives about $5,000 a year to 
write special music for high school performing groups, in a particular 
school system to which he is assigned. Further experiments are eded 
in special certification for the composer, to have him actually t h in 
the schools. He will compose anyway. At least he will if the Foundation 
provides a living wage so that he does not have to pick peaches his 
spare time. 
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STORY & CLARK—- 
First Choice of 
Music Educators 

Everywhere 


The Story & Clark Studio Upright 
also gives many extra years of 
“original performance’’ 


No wise instructor would attempt to use an ancient, 
obsolete automobile for teaching children to drive. 

By the same token, the use of good pianos, respon- 
sive and rewarding in touch and tone, is essential to 
the very purposes of piano instruction. 

The Story & Clark Studio Upright is, by measur- 
able standards, the most perfect piano ever designed 
and built especially for school usage. It is the ideal 
tool for teaching and for learning—not only in its 


first season or two, but for many years of hard use. 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board—exclusive with 
Story & Clark pianos—provides far better tone and helps 
keep the piano in tune much longer. It is GUARANTEED 
FOR 50 YEARS against cracking and splitting. 


Agraffes throughout the entire bass section (instead of plate 
pins) provide straight pull on each string. Story & Clark 
builds the only studio piano with this quality feature— 
found in almost all concert grands. 


Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. Reinforc- 
ing helps keep the hammers in original condition much 
longer—helps prevent them from “breaking down” in hard 
service. 
Hand-fitted actions are also hand-treated with Story & 
Clark’s special lubricating and waterproofing formula, to 
ure many years of protection against humidity, sticking 
or rattling. 


April-May, Nineteen Sixty 








Be sure to read this book 
before buying ANY 
professional piano 


The pictures below emphasize five 
of eleven special Story & Clark fea- 
tures which are combined in no 
other studio upright. 

All eleven of these features—plus the twelve specifications 
for school pianos set forth in Bulletin 17 of the Music 
Educators National Conference—are described and explained 
in the interesting, non-technical book offered in our coupon 
below. For the sake of your teachers, your students and 
your school, mail the coupon, today. 


Extensive use of hot-press waterproof glues and hot-lacquer 
finishes means years of “like new’ appearance. To our 
knowledge, no Story & Clark hot-lacquer finish has ever 
chipped or cracked. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 
28 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me: 


C) 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
() Economical plans for financing school pianos. 


0 


Street 
City eee 
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college courses and adult education lectures as much as 
high school “General Music” programs. Often what 
passes as music appreciation is talk about musicians’ lives 
and loves, mental pictures stimulated by unlucky sym- 
phony titles, bouts of undifferentiated enthusiasm, and 
long sleepy stretches of record playing. In advocating 
music appreciation for the schools, I definitely do not 
have this in mind, nor probably does anyone else. The 
student can and must listen closely to musical phrase- 
ology, movement, harmony, and texture. He must gauge 
the emotional implications of various musical devices, 
once he has learned to distinguish them. He can be drilled 
and tested and flunked. He can be trained to discern 
style, form, and effect in music, and to verbalize his 
discernment, just as he can in painting and literature. 

By graduation the student should know such great 
composers as Bach, Beethoven, Verdi, and Stravinsky; 
not only their names and the kind of sounds they produce, 
but also (if I may use the term) the rhetoric employed 
hy each. To this end, as suggested above, the student 
must take account of certain technicalities, analogous to 
meter, metaphor, and verse form in his literary studies. 
It is important to stress that musical elements, far from 
being the sole property of people who read and play mu- 
sic, are actually available to all who will attend. In a few 
hours, a student can be taught just by careful listening 
enough harmony to open up unimagined dimensions of 
appreciation. Music is a universal art, composed not 
only for players but for listeners, not for the special 
few but for all—that, exactly, is why it is a basic subject. 
Any aspect of art so “technical” that it cannot be con- 


veyed to the non-expert is, to put it flatly, s 
Roger Sessions has insisted, the basic facts of 
“human gestures,” expressed in notes and rh 
tunes, and it is on this basic level that musi 
taught. 

Of course, to say that music is for all is 
that all will grasp it equally well. Human bei 
in sensitivity to artistic communication, and in 
to sound, just as they do in natural talent for 
or mathematics. However, “tone-deaf” childre 
more numerous than children with mental blo: 
numbers; and mathematics is not ruled an ele 
everyone needs and deserves an understandi: 
arts, then everyone needs and deserves to appl 
to the apprehension of art’s methods and mea: 


In summary: the arts as we regard them t 
hasic to our heritage, and should form a require: 
the school curriculum. Music appreciation can | 
seriously and specifically, on the same terms as 
tive literature, if the teacher cares mainly about 1 
of music, rather than about its execution. And wv 
one last unanswered question: the secondary 
surely where this kind of instruction belongs. | 
that any one of us who loves poetry, painting, or mu 
can trace that love back, with nostalgic clarity, to certa 
discoveries or experiences in our teens. At that time 
life the young person comes into his own, in full tilt wit! 
the adult world. At that time, not sooner or later, by 
most needs and deserves guidance in the realm of ar 
just as certainly as in matters of the intellect. 


Here is the flute students and music educators have been waiting for! The 
new Artley line now provides all its flutes with the high quality professional 
features gerterally found only in the highest priced instruments. Here are a 
few of the many extras found in all Artley flutes: THE. ARTLEY EMBOUCHURE 
— scientifically sculptured for tonal purity; ROLLED TONE HOLES — to elim- 
inate sticky keys and enhance the resonance of your flute; MOISTURE PROOF 
PERMA-PADS — for better response and more brilliant sound; SUPERIOR RIB 
AND POST ASSEMBLY — to assure maximum support and enduring service. 
Compare these Artley features with others and you will discover that Artley 


is, by far, America’s best flute buy! 





ARTLEY, INC. 


| 4 er 8 oe 
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CONN CORPORATION, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send me Artley Brochure 

NAME_ 

STREET 


city IONE _ STATE 


Tale lt=tar-! 


YOUR DEALER 
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there is a market 
America. 
+ Should anyone question this 
issertion we can reply that, accord- 
to Ross Parmenter writing in 
York Times of August 
“There are now more 
(conductor) than 
people to fill 


PPARENTLY 
for conductors in 


the New 
0. 1959, 
rchestral posts 
there are trained 
them.” 

This article concerns a somewhat 
untapped resource in music—stu- 
lent conductors. A course for con- 
juctors is now offered as an elective 
to qualified juniors at one of the 
special academic high schools under 
the jurisdiction of New York City’s 
Board of Education. 

Qualifications for admittance to 
the class include a record of high 
musical scholarship and evidence of 
maturity. Students who distinguish 
themselves by the end of the twenty- 
week term, are usually chosen to 
conduct in the opening exercises of 
the weekly assembly program the 
following term. Because of the fine 
training received, such students en- 
joy a priority consideration in the 
event a teacher of one of the per- 
forming groups should choose to 
include student conductors at con- 
certs. 

Observable results are so favor- 
able in this New York City school, 
that a conducting course for young 
musicians is recommended for adop- 
tion in the general high school 
curriculum (private or public in- 
stitutions) throughout the land. 
Able but formerly reticent teenagers 
blossom respected leaders— 
confident and poised before a group. 
Other values accrue. The teacher 
recruitment program is aided. Fu- 
ture teachers, community leaders, 
and perhaps professional careers as 


into 


Ua es F. Murphy is currently on the fac- 
ulty of the High School of Music and Art in 
‘ew York City, and is choral conductor at 
Albertus Magnus College in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and of the Nurses Chorus at the 


Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn 
New York. During the summers of 1956 
and 1957, Mr. Murphy was guest lecturer 
and conductor of the Clinic Orchestra at 


the Usiversity of Indiana.] 


April May, Nineteen Sixty 








James F. Murphy 


conductors 
through this basic training. 


may be developed 


How such a course may be 
adapted elsewhere is rather difficult 
to suggest without knowledge of 
specific school situations. As a prac- 
tical guide, however, for those inter- 
ested in starting such a course, here 
is an overview of content supple- 
mented by some random sugges- 
tions. 

First of all, the course is broad 
in scope and practical in nature. The 
classes average thirty students who 
meet five times a week in forty-five 
minute periods. Students receive 
many opportunities to conduct their 
peers. Membership is derived from 
both voice and instrumental majors. 
The course is planned to give ex- 
perience in two phases—vocal or 
choral, and instrumental or orches- 
tral. 


Overview of the Course Content 


Phase 1. An introduction and 
orientation is afforded by a brief 
historical review of the role of the 
conductor from earliest times. The 
attributes and qualifications are 
decided in open classroom discus- 
sion. Readings are suggested and 
notebooks recommended to keep ac- 
count of conducting skills viewed at 
concerts or other events where a 
conductor functions. 


Phase Il. Under teacher guid- 
ance, the class analyzes and studies 
the salient features of a good, ap- 
propriate beat—preparation, start, 
character, phrasing, and termination 
or cut-off. Strength or its opposite 
is conveyed through the relationship 
of distance maintained between the 
hody and the hands. Facial expres- 
sion as a legitimate aspect of con- 
ducting, bearing, stance, ease of 
body rotation in cuing large por- 
tions of the group, and miscellane- 
ous other topics are clearly dis- 
cussed. The standard beat patterns 
and their subdivisions are graphical- 


Student Conductors for High Schools 
A Musical Resource 


ly described on the blackboard and 
demonstrated in space. 

It is recommended that the baton 
not be used in this early stage of 
progress. This recommendation is 
not a mere whim, for in a real sense 
conducting requires that the leader 
“play” the chorus or orchestra as the 
case may be. Until this concept 
emerges so that the hands manifest 
a desirable sensitivity, the baton 
should be put aside. 


Phase III. Following an individ- 
ual approach, the teacher circulates 
among the students as they practice 
the beat of four-four or three-four 
meter. The students are helped to 
correct awkward management of 
arms and hands. Wrists held too 
loosely, poor posture and other such 
considerations are remedied. In- 
dividuals rise to “conduct” a piano 
rendition of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” or the school song. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to give con- 
structive criticism. 


Phase 1)’. Having seated the stu- 
dents according to voice classifica- 
tion, the teacher explains his pro- 
cedure as he leads several rehearsals 
of a Bach chorale. Cause and effect 
are carefully analyzed and questions 
are answered. 

Pertinent topics are analyzed, dis- 
cussed and evaluated according to 
the dictates of good musical tradi- 
tion. Among these subjects are mu- 
sical structure, harmonic mood col- 
oring, intonation and rhythm prob- 
lems and their solutions, the han- 
dling of fermati, projection of phrase 
groups in relation to the whole, 
balancing primary and secondary 
thematics, nuances, dynamics, tem- 
pos, diction as related to song, 
blending, balancing, breathing and 
the like. 


Phase V. Next, several volunteer 
students take turns trying to repro- 
duce some of the results observed 
in the teacher-led rehearsal-demon- 
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turn 
“conducting” 


strations Those next in pre 


pare themselves by 


from behind the class. Each succes 
sor tries to improve upon the results 
predecessor. Posi 


ittained by his 


negative criticisms are 
lass following each 
when a fa 

kall has cle 
nstructed by 

ain from any et 
the 


the student conductor. This 


score unless 


isure emphasizes the 


nies 
f having the score i 


ther than the revers« 














and gradations 
adagio, andante, 


Metronome markings 
trom: largo, larghetto, 
allegro, presto 

sonality as a 


Che value of the 10 el 


direction agent 
bathos following intensive 


concert 


Combating 
preparation for a 
Articulation of instruments—individually 
and as of families; bowing tor unitorm 
ity and tonal unity; breath control for 
and management 


phrasing dynamics 


' ; 
special and mass eftect 


” 7 
ij Masi 


opportunities to conduct trom suc 


Vll, Students have many 


instrumental scores as the concerti 


Handel, the Dor 
lwo Sol 


rrossi of 


for 


This picture shows an actual rehearsal of the student conductor class at the High 


School of Music and Art. Mr. Murphy 


observes from the piano. 


(Photo by Darve 


Studios, New York) 


ell. Now comes a transition 
instrumental phase. The me 

of orchestral organization 
studied, with students assigned 


to chair and stand committees to 


the room before rehearsals 
students learn the require- 
good librarian the 
are and repair of scores, systematiz- 
l collection 


prepare 
()ther 
nents tor a 
ing distribution an 
Various 


rchestral rehearsals are 


topics connected with 
discusse d 


hese include: 


salient the 


as entries, dynamics, 


lining aspects of 


etc 
rlocking similar rhymthic and melodic 
ons 
Brevity in verbal corrections 


Reduction of strain on the orchestra near 


concert time 

niques for prying players from the 
score so that they watch the conductor 
more closely and more constantly. 


recn 


Instrumental sequence in creating cre- 


scendo or decrescendo 
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Bach, and 
Baroque com- 
end of the term 
symphonies of 


String Orchestra of | 
the 


loward the 


other music of 
posers 
some of the early 
Haydn are analyzed and conducted 
Those students not directly involved 
with performing follow the music 
from individually owned pocket 
scores 

In this instrumental phase voice 
students are permitted to sit beside 
performing instrumentalists, study 
the part, observe the performance, 
and then ask questions. This ar- 
rangement increases opportunities 
to augment musical knowledge and 
to gain extra insight. A singer may, 
after a reasonable time, assist the 
percussion section, playing the cym- 
bal, triangle, or perhaps the timpani. 

Students who prepare and give 
brief talks with demonstrations be- 
fore the class concerning a voice 
classification or an instrument may 


earn extra credit. Verbal « 
is thus encouraged, and 
preciation is deepened. 


Suggestions for an Adoption 


of the Course 


rain a student conductor as 
in the opening 
sembly program. 
tensive coaching 


exercises 
This wil 


et the student direct tl 
‘America,” or your 
element of surprise can be 

avoiding an introductory ce: 
weaken the dramati 


schoc 


might 
he interest following a su 
will help you introduce the 
incorporating a 
conductors in your 
haps might begin suc 


club activity 


Course 
currict 


vou 


ite noted musicians to addres 


Have a question and answer 


a Variety I means 
according 


interest ¢ 
nducti 


themselves 

tion, fan the 
obtaining a 
materializes. 


A ar 


Pare nts 


your PT 
Orchestra 


ist the aid of 
Band and 


tion 


Allocate pat vf the regular 
period to provide a laborator 
ing student conductors. Train | 


conduct sectional rehearsals 


Draw the attention of vour prir 
the possibilities of this program 
ys and means 


Create opportunities where yo 


conductors may periorm, sucl 
gatherings, church and _ other 
munity activities. 


Train a student conductor for your alumni 


orchestra. 


Conclusion 


Excellence in conducting 


surely an exacting accomplishment 


which requires exhaustive study 


dedication. Basic training re 


e1\ 


t 


during a period of twenty weeks or 
many times twenty weeks will not 


superlative cond 


outlined 


produce a 
The 


ever, can prove invaluable 


training here, 


Sir Henry Wood in his excellent 


book* that it 
true that 
ing cannot be taught 

written word ... the art of c 


+ 


ing cannot be taught unless th 


States 


dent can face a complete orchestra 
with an experienced conductot 
his side to watch every mover 


of the baton and gesture, and t 
him why certain things do not 
off. How the young beginner 
obtain this practical . 
is a problem difficult to solve 


* About Conducting, Sylvan Press 
1945 (‘Proms’ Edition) p. 13 
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poles apart... 


but rooted in the same sound teaching principles 





BREEZE-EASY 
SERIES Of 
INSTRUMENTAL / BAND BOOSTER 
METHODS / for Full Band or 
Mixed Instrument 
The famous Breeze-Easy Series has Classes 
been designed for the band director 
who has the time and the facilities to The new Band Booster 
present each new step in the ideal Method was devised for the 
manner for each instrument...in private anil deste: dhe ti tenn 
lessons or classes of like instruments. cduditinn guilue wit-eet 
It was conceived by John Kinyon whose ¢ 
broad background in directing and ° necessity, teach mixed classes. 
The same intelligent principles of 


teaching has enabled him to under- 
stand your teaching problems and teaching that have made Breeze-Easy 


help you to overcome them in without peer have been incorporated in 
the easiest way. the Band Booster. There is no reliance on 
Now esa rt — | oe tricky numbering systems, no slipshod 
all Woodwind, Brass an short cuts...Band Booster Method stu- 
Percussion ($1 each) plus ra 
dents learn to play the musicianly way. 


the one vol.''Pre-Band”’ 
‘netrument method. Available for standard band instru- 


(50c) mentation. 








Parts 85c each 
Conductor $2.00 
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Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send me a Free copy of The Band Booster 


Bb Cornet or 


As an introductory offer, please fill out this 
Check one: Bb Clarinet 


coupon for your free copy of one of the Band 


Booster Method Books. 
Name 


School Name- 
School Address 
State 
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Description of 12-Chord Autoharp... 


® Mea 
tability from room to room 
choice of de luxe golden finish 


above) or traditional black 


y tuning 


range and 12 
correct 


octave 
ing a complete, 


chords are G minor, B-flat Major, 

th, D minor, F Major, E seventh, G 
Major, D seventh and G Major. 

Key of C, 8 chords related to 

elated to the Key of G and the 

the Keys A minor and D mino 

me complete with standard 


r key, picks, wire music stand 


ruction Book 


inexpensive, Lightweight 
Carrying Case Optional 


Made of heavy  chip- 
board in attractive tweed 
finish, this case pro- 
vides a convenient 
means of storing 
and transporting 
the Autoharp, as 
well as protecting 
it when not in use. 


and weighs only six pounds, 


. 


LATEST IMPROVED MODEL of the 


Ley 


(TRADEMARK REGISTERED) 


12-CHORD 


De Luxe Golden or Black Finish—and 
With Yaluable Teaching Aids! 


Simple to play, to teach and to learn—the Autoharp is enriching the 
elementary music program in many thousands of schools. It brings 
instrumental accompaniment, harmony and rhythm into the class- 
. contributes importantly to the music lesson . . . attracts 


room . t 
and promptly satisfies their 


the eager interest of all children... 
desire to make music. 

Now we present the Autoharp at its finest for use in elementary 
classrooms—-with the latest technical improvements—with your 
choice of a lovely golden finish or the traditional black finish 
and with our complete and exclusive line of teaching aids. 


Ready-Made, Push-Button Chords . . . 
The Autoharp may be played with astonish- 
ing ease by all teachers and most children 
from the third grade up. As illustrated, it 
is necessary only to press the desired chord 
bar with a finger of the left hand, and to 
stroke the strings with a pick held in the 
right hand. It’s that simple! Chord bars are 
conveniently grouped for easy fingering in 
each of the keys. 
The Autoharp is enthusiastically recom- 
mended by many noted music educators. 
Progressive music supervisors and consultants regularly use the 
instrument in elementary schools with gratifying results. 


Teachers Praise the Autoharp .. . 


@ “We used our Autoharp in a first 

grade demonstration class for 
interested in music than ever parents. I held the buttons down 
before.” and the children strummed in 
rhythm. I don’t know who enjoys 
it more ... the children or I.” 


e “So easy to play that all our 
pupils participate and are more 


“It has magic appeal to our pu- 
pils. They are captivated by the 
beauty of the music they can 
make so easily and quickly.” 

“It is wonderful to have the 
Autoharp. Our children love to 
play accompaniments for their 


® “The Autoharp purchased from 
you has given wondrous pleasure 
to many pupils of our school.” 


“In addition to serving as an 


classmates and use every spare 
minute for practice.” 

“Answers perfectly the problems 
of music in small rural schools. 
Our children eagerly take turns 
playing it in class.” 

“Gives new meaning to music in 
our school. A ‘super-duper’ tonic 
to the response of our children 
in music class.” 

“Our pupils love it. Whenever 
one has a few spare minutes we 
hear him practicing softly in a 
corner. At open periods, the chil- 
dren love to sing together with 
Autoharp accompaniment.” 


easily played accompanying in- 
strument, the Autoharp helps 
pupils acquire an elementary 
knowledge of harmony.” 


“IT can heartily recommend the 
Autoharp for schoolrooms. Pu- 
pils vie with each other to play 
and it enriches their musical ex- 
periences while developing rhyth- 
mic pulse and harmonic sense.” 
“My retarded high school stu- 
dents are frustrated in many 
areas, but they can play the 
Autoharp easily. This is a grati- 
fying success experience fo! 
them.” 


*’ 
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AUTOHARP MATERIALS "FOR ELEMENTARY 


Cardboard "Practice Autoharps” 
Help Both the Teacher and Pupils 


Simuitaneous learning activity for all pupils in the 
classroom—saving the teacher’s time and patience 
is provided by our cardboard “Practice Auto- 
harps.” These are replicas of the 12-chord Autoharp 
in reduced size (7” x 11”), but with the fingering 
area of chord bars reproduced in the same size 
as on the instrument. 
Supplied 36 in each classroom set, our “Practice 
Autoharps” are a welcome innovation to the teacher, 
in creating instructive activity for the entire class 
while she, or a selected pupil, plays the actual in- 
strument. 


Praised by Music Educator... 

In the “Round Table” columns of the Music EDu- 

CATORS JOURNAL, Virginia D. Austin of the Temple 

University music faculty said of our “Practice 

Autoharps” 
“Each child can practice fingering the correct 
buttons and strumming while the ‘real’ Auto- 
harp circulates around the room... The problem 
of coordination can be partly conquered; we 
learn the location of the various chord buttons, 
we learn to change buttons at the correct time, 
and most important of all, everybody is taking 
part and hearing the way the music should go. 
“When the child has his turn at the real Auto- 
harp, he is better prepared to transfer the 
technique from the facsimile, his interest is 
‘up’ and he is ‘with’ the group.” 
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Fifth Grade pupils “pretend” to play “Practice Autoharps’ 


as they follow chord markings on blackboard. 


SCHOOL music PROGRAMS | 


“Golden Harmonies" Teacher's Guide and 
Chord Book Self Instructor 


By Sigmund Spaeth. Contains By Lorrain Watters. Complete, 
178 songs At gap for class- illustrated instructions and prac 
pore ge 4 y the tical suggestions for use of the 
Autona », Al or 18 y é 

-rrataicagea thor 1s noted a8 &@ Autoharp, both by teachers and 
writer and lecturer on music, ; ‘ : 
and for his appearances on the pupils, in all elementary grades. 
Metropolitan Opera Quiz. This AUthor is a nationally promi 
book includes many Children’s ment music educator and autho! 


Songs; Folk Songs and Old Fa- of music text books with exten 
vorites; Hymns and Carols; and__ sive experience in directing use 
Patriotic Numbers. of the Autoharp in schools. 


ORDER BY MAIL AT OUR SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTED SCHOOL PRICES 


We pay shipping charges and guarantee 
satisfaction on Complete School Outfits 
or your selection of individual items 


SCHOOL PRICE LIST EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1960 


12-Chord De Luxe Golden Autoharp (73-G) with standard 
accessories (Tuning Key, Picks, Wire Music Stand and 
new, improved inattestion Book). Postpaid 


12-Chord Black Autoharp (73-B) with standard acces- 
sories (Tuning Key, Picks, Wire Music Stand and new, 
improved Instruction Book). Postpaid 


Cardboard “Practice Autoharps.” Class Set of 36 boxed 
for convenient storage. Postpaid 


“Golden Harmonies” Chord Book. Postpaid 
“Teacher’s Guide and Self Instructor.” Postpaid 
Carrying Case for 12-Chord Autoharp. Postpaid......... 


School Outfit (73-GO). 12-Chord De Luxe Golden Auto- 
harp with all standard accessories plus Class Set of 36 
“Practice Autoharps,” “Golden Harmonies” Chord Book 
and “Teacher’s Guide and Self Instructor.” Postpaid 


School Outfit (73-BO). 12-Chord Black Autoharp with all 
standard accessories plus Class Set of 36 “Practice 
Autoharps,” “Golden Harmonies” Chord Book and 
“Teacher’s Guide and Self Instructor.” Postpaid 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
All above prices discounted 2% when any items (including School 


Outfits) ordered in quantities of 6 to 11; or discounted 5% when 
ordered in quantities of 12 or more. 


NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO. 


560 THIRTY-FIRST STREET DES MOINES 12, IOWA 
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ny, Beethoven concerto, or the Trapp family, instead 
usual radio or TV fare. This is probably asking 

much overnight, so we must be satisfied to begin in 


Such an attitude toward good music can begin 


kindergarten. Here we can give them good music, 


plenty of it. Good nursery rhyme tunes (from folk 
rature), good music for rhythmic activities (such as 
Dorothy Hughes’ Rhythmic and 
s), good Christmas songs and carols of all nations, 


found in Games 
| folksongs of all types, and good music for listening. 


If children are surrounded by good 


e theory is sound 

they will accept it and like it. Of course there is 
© guarantee that they will resist rock ‘n’ roll 
equivalent) during the “years of conformity,” but once 
through that troublesome time they will return to the 
more durable if it is a significant part of their experience. 
Right here it would be easy to move into a discussion of 
aesthetics, debating the definition of good music; rather 
let us be satisfied to describe the “durable” as the music 
There is no effective argument 


(or its 


master composers. 


using their music, and the use of it demands no 


with good music by 


ne cannot achieve familiarity 
lwiching it in between layers of cheap, uninspired 
h. The child will not grow to love the symphony that 
introduced to break the routine of the 
Good music must be presented 


getically 


ary singing lesson 
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ight here, I think, is the crux of the problem. Where 
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izh good music so that he can honestly feel that he 
ws it? At or TV? In church? In 


does the prospective music 


home? On radio 


school In college ? 


“ves” to any of the above you are 
the pack. 
are probably a professor of music 


you can answer 
msiderably ahead of If you can answer all 
the affirmative, you 
history or a conductor of a major orchestra. 
Imagine how much could be accomplished toward the 
goal of a musically intelligent population if, for twelve 
our children were continually exposed to good 
The results would spill over into every area of 
musical performance. Adults with such a background 
would refuse to tolerate a steady diet of musical junk 
on radio and TV. They would fill the ears of their chil- 
dren with good music at home. The caliber of church 
music would improve. Concert artists would think twice 
before watering down their programs for small-town 
consumption. College teachers of music history would 
not be required to accomplish the impossible feat of cram- 
ming into the ears of music students in one year all of 
the music which they should have known before they 
graduated from high school. The resulting music teach- 
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Special get-acquainted offer on the 
fun-packed Hohner 


MELODICA 


Since its intro- 

duction last 

year, teen- 

agers, college 

students, busi- 

nessmen and 

fF housewives 

have taken to the Hohner 

Melodica, the fun-packed in- 

strument that is so easy to 
play. 

Now Hohner makes a spe- 
cial offer to introduce the 
newest member of its musical 
family to educators. The 
Hohner Melodica has two full 


octaves in chromatic se- 
quence...and a pleasant 
sound. You play it solo, in a 
group, or to accompany your 
favorite recording star. 

You will be able to play 
notes and chords right away 
and within a week any mel- 
ody in any key. 

Besides the MELODICA a 
teacher’s manual and three 
supplementary music books 
are part of the special educa- 
tor’s package at only *9.95. 
Regular Price (for the pack- 


age) *20.45. 





Introductory Offer wisites: tos teacher 


1 Melodica 
4 Music Books 


14.95 
5.50 


TOTAL *20.45 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL FIVE *9% 


w& EASY STEPS TO THE HOHNER MELODICA 
—A beginner's guide. 

% FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—America’s top tunes. 

% FAMILIAR MELODIES FOR THE HOHWER 
MELODICA—All the old favorites. 


% SPOTLIGHT SONGS FOR THE HOHNER 
MELODICA—Popular songs. 


a —— | 
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Ideal for teaching music 


Because it is so easy to play 
well, your students will have 
so much more fun with the 
Melodica. Its piano type key- 
board is ideal for beginning 
. the 


music students.. 


Melodica is easy to teach. 


TOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHUnOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHG 


M. HOHNER, Inc. ¢ Andrews Road, Hicksville, L. L., N. Y. mena 


School 
School Address 
City 


County 


Gccdeaitdidseda: 


A 
\ 


My Name—__ 


[|] MONEY ORDER 


Please send me the special introductory offer on the MELODICA 
including 1 instrument, instruction books and musical compositions, 
at *9.95. (For classroom teachers only.) 


_State___ 
] CHECK ENCLOSED 
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presently constituted, pr 
too little 


») train 


knowledge of music 


1 music teache tour or five 


years. In my dealings with prospective music education 
majors, the reason most often advanced for choice of 
career has been, “I just love all kinds of music!” This 
reveals good positive motivation, but the tragic mortality 
rate in college music theory and music history courses 
reveals that motivation is not enough. Music is such a 
vast field that it takes many years to develop the kind of 
knowledge which will give a person confidence and some 
degree of the feeling that he knows his field. When he 
lacks this feeling he tends to restrict his activity to that 
which he does know. And so it is possible to perpetuate 
this could be happening all over America if 
\re we willing to face the problem ? 


ignorance ; 
we allow it to. 


| would like to suggest some ideas in the direction of 
our personal participation in the solution: 


1. We must be aware of the problem. If we are satisfied that 
our helter-skelter race toward mediocrity is what we want, 
there is no problem. If we would like to make a contribution to 
America’s musical literacy then we must decide just what needs 
to be corrected. 

2. As music teachers we must attempt to fill in the gaps in 
our own background. This can be accomplished through listen- 
ing to records (with the score), attending concerts, reading 
good books about music, and by taking music literature courses 
in summer school or night school when possible. 

3. We must make a concerted effort to load the musical diet 
of our students, beginning at the kindergarten level, with good 
music. We must do this positively and without apology. 

4. We must exercise more care and take more time in the 
selection of music for our performing groups. 

5. We can do a job of public relations in this area by mak- 
ing pointed references to what we are hoping to accomplish 
before parent-teacher groups and other clubs. 

6. We can exert discreet pressure on those who have the 
responsibility of selecting music for competitions. Their task 
is not easy, and can be made somewhat easier if they know our 
desires and standards. 

7. Finally, we can take our job seriously. By this I mean that 
we should recognize our primary task as one of teaching music 
in such a way that we will contribute to the development of a 
musically intelligent public. 


Purre are people in the world who would relegate 
music to a place of minor importance in the schools. This, 
| am sure we believe, would be a tragedy of the most 
serious kind, since music is as old as history, the spoken 
language, the written word, mathematics, and science— 
and is as much a part of life as any of the other accepted 
areas of learning. 

It therefore behooves us, as music educators, to know 
urt form and to open the minds and hearts of our 
students to its real significance and enjoyment. 
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Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 67 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


How can we make one chair do the work of three. Send us the 
proof in your brochure titled "RESERVE SEATING.” 


Firm name 


individual's name 


Pioneers in Seating for Institutions and Business. Established 1925 
— ~— 
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lt takes a world of fine materials 


Almost a century has passed since the first Baldwin Grand 
Piano was built. Through all these years, Baldwin has 
searched the world for the one best material to use in each 
of nearly 7,000 separate parts. In choosing woods, metals, 
in conducting experiments with new 
synthetics and other modern scientific developments—the 
question is never cost or availability, but, “Will this 
material contribute to The Baldwin Tone?” Every effort, 
every skill and every craft genius in the Baldwin organiza- 
tion has been directed toward this one basic objective. 


fabrics and finishes 


That is why in the Baldwin there are precious woods 
from Europe, Cuba, Honduras and the Philippines. On 
the slopes of our own Adirondacks, one spruce tree out of 
fifty produces a wood of such extraordinary resonance 
that Stradivarius would have called it “violin wood.” This 
is the spruce which is used for the Baldwin soundboard. 
Treble bridges are capped with Ceylon boxwood—so valu- 
able that it is bought by the pound, not the foot. Fossil 
gums and natural resins used in finishes are found in Indo- 
nesia. Pumice stone for polishing comes from the Lipari 
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to build a truly Srand piano... 


Islands, north of Sicily. Buckskin for the action is imported 
from the Amazon, wool for the felt—hammer and damper 
from Australia and the Cape District of South Africa. 
No matter how remote the source, no matter what the 
cost, only that material which experience has shown to be 
best for the purpose is used. The growing number of con- 


cert artists who choose the Baldwin as their exclusive 
instrument testifies to the very real value of this extra 
effort. Play the Baldwin yourself. It has taken a world of 
fine materials to build it. You will discover a world of 


difference when you hear it. 


This advertisement is one of a series based on a new illustrated booklet, ‘The Story of Baldwin.” A 
valuable reference for teachers and students, it tells how the grand piano is constructed. For your com- 
plimentary copy, write to: FREE BOOKLET, Dept. 6-8, The Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS « BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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Music in the Juntor High School 


Spectal Curriculum 


Y SUBJECT IS MUSK but 
Vi that is really just the begin 
, ning of my job. A teacher's 
task in the field of special education 


to help retarded adolescents feel 


ke human beings, worthy of re 


pect and affectior Chat is where 


| started, and that is what opened 


door for me ind can for any 
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children must 
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Jane Carlon Cox 


“I WISH that I could say that 
every student I have loves music, 
and that each class is a wonderful 
mutually shared experience. I wish 
I could say that in time I can win 
over all the ones who refuse to ac 
cept what I try to give. I wish I 
could say that through music I 
have made life easier and better 
for all my students. But since I am 
only a human being and since my 
pupils are only human beings, my 
wishes have not come true en- 
tirely.” With this statement, the 
author, a music teacher in the 
Baltimore, Maryland schools, mov 
ingly sets forth her ideals, her 
limitations and—most importantly 

her identification with her 
students 


dren have no religions. God has no 
meaning for or to them.”’ How very 
wrong this is! Here again is an ex- 
ample of judging another by our so- 
called “superior” standards. Perhaps 
the message of the words in a hymn 
some, but the 
through the music escapes none. The 


escapes message 
quiet simplicity of Lonesome Val- 
ley or Jacob’s Ladder has deep re 
ligious meaning to the children I 
Che fact that the meanings 
may differ from child to child is, to 
my way of thinking, all the better. 
Who is to say that there is only 
one meaning to anything? What the 
song means to them is less impor- 
tant than the fact it has some mean- 
ng to them. 

[ have introduced music from the 


teach 


Hebrew 
music from the Catholic liturgy and 
Protestant service. The words are 
completely lost on them, but the 
sound of the words and the beauty of 
the music are not. The Schubert Ave 
Varia is the song tor which I re 


religious ceremonies and 


ceive the most requests 

We have learned simple German 
and French songs—in the original 
languages. To many this sort of 
experience brings home 
vividly that there are countries and 
languages other than our own. The 
response to language songs is one 
of complete absorption and the joy 
of the pupils in appreciating these 


musical 


exceeded only by their 


songs 1s 


pride. 


Tue music TEACHER of today 
faces the inevitable question, “Can 
we sing Rock and Roll?” Most of us 
hate it. But I’ve never said that to 
any of my classes. My stock answer 
to that question is, “While Rock and 
Roll is fine for dancing, I don’t 
feel it’s quite as good from a singing 
point of view. And since you can get 
all the Rock and Roll you want on 
radio and T.V., I’d rather show you 
some other kinds of music.” 

As a concession to this type of 
“music” certainly has an 
important place in a_ teen-ager’s 
world—I set aside part of a period 
sometimes to play records brought 
in by the pupils. They listen, clap, 
wiggle, wag heads and even dance. 
We have even had some wonderful 
discussions as to why Rock and 
Roll is so popular and why so many 
children personally like it. 
might frown on these sessions, but 
I don’t feel that this is bad teaching. 

Good popular tunes are delightful 
and in many cases really good music. 
Songs from Oklahoma, Porgy and 
Bess, Music Man and some motion 
pictures make fine teaching ma- 
terial. The boys and girls learn to 
feel mood and color f 


which 


Some 


from these 
melodies and lyrics. They respond to 
new ideas in shading and nuance 
through semi-familiar tunes. Dis- 
cussions of “taste” evolve from such 
ideas and are carried over into other 
areas. 


Suort, repeated exposure to new 
songs will usually lead, in time, to 
acceptance. Some songs never make 
the grade with these students and 
the wise teacher must learn to give 
up. I have made many mistakes and 
one I still remember with shame 
happened during my first year of 
teaching in Shop Center. I was very 
anxious to “sell” the girls at a cer- 
tain school a ballad from Oklahoma, 
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instruments that 


ine STRATFORD 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Besson Stratford brass instruments bring a new understanding to 
your students’ specialized needs. Musically perfect, from trum- 
pet to sousaphone, these handsome instruments are brilliantly 
engineered for durability and playing ease. What's more, these 
important characteristics are effectively joined with unique Besson 
features and world-famous Besson quality. The result is an out- 
standing student line where enduring Besson standards are made 
available at exceptionally modest cost. See your BRUNO dealer 
and find out how Besson Stratford makes sense to you too! 


isi. — = 
Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. « in Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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dialogue and the ¢ club learned 


the music. We worked with three 
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[ won't deny that it was a lot of 
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This article will be read 
ly by many teachers of ‘special educa 
tion’ classes.” 
Most 
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“ A simple, human interest 
ply told.” 
I recommend the artic] 
basic educational philosophy 
approach, and its unusual area of 
centration, and the interest it me 
engender in this particular phase of 
nusic education.’ 


portant enough to become part of 
this “prestige group”-—and that 
great need is enough for me. 

Music is as important to the men- 
tally retarded adolescent as it is to 
any “normal” adolescent. Music p« 
clubs, singing 
assemblies, rhythm 
simple theory explanations are valu- 
able for many reasons besides the 


riods, glee special 


work, short, 


obvious ones of learning and ex- 
periencing “culture.” The 
single value is that such a music 


biggest 


program in our junior high special 
curriculum permits the retardate to 
feel he is just the same as adoles- 
cents at Garrison, Eastern or other 
such Baltimore schools. They know 
they are not equal in many ways, 
but they want programs that sound 
like those they hear about in a nor- 
mal, or as they say “real” school 
The music program must be 
greatly modified to meet the special 
needs and limited abilities of our 
children, and to do this presents a 
challenge to the teacher. I find my 
self in much the same position as a 
missionary. I am constantly working 
on other music teachers to “convert” 
them to this area of teaching. To me 
the rewards are so much greater 
than in any other school music situ 
ation that I never want to leave the 


field of special education 


Peacuinc THI 
TARDED adolescent is in no way a 
comedown in a teacher’s status. If 


MENTALLY RE- 


anything, our job requires more 
ability and, | 
stamina. Here is a real 
A teacher 


gs to retarded youngsters. And 


tact. understanding, 
becomes all 


this is admittedly good for our egos 
\ teacher is a model closely watched 
and imitated as to style, dress, man- 
ner and personality. She is a guide, 
sounding board and confidante in 
problems of dating, home situations 
and school problems. She is, if she 
is wise and lucky, a person to re- 
and to gain respect is to show 
fairly 


spect 
that discipline administered 
yet firmly means that she cares or 
she wouldn’t bother! Sometimes 
she can even teach a little music! 
This adds up to a lot of responsi- 
But this job makes me feel 
important, needed—and, in many 
cases, loved. It is often a frustrating 
job. My feet hurt and my heart 


bility 


aches Tl e 
But it is worth it. 


disappointments are 
frequent. I like 
my work, my boys and girls and 
what we mean to each other 
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For any kind of music, any time, any place— 


MUSIC CAN PLAy the vital role it should 
in today’s school life when you have a 
versatile Hammond Organ! 


You'll have appropriate music for 
every occasion—for assemblies, music 
classes, athletics . . . for dances, formal 
ceremonies, PTA meetings. In fact, your 
Hammond Organ will be busy around 
the clock! 


downstairs, and... 


Your school needs 


And every type of 
music, from pop 
tune to classic, will 
sound better. For 
Hammond's exclu- : 
sive Harmonic Drawbars let you com- 
mand thousands of beautiful tones... 
a vast range that no other organ can 
duplicate. 

And you'll have music wherever you 
want it. The Hammond Organ is port- 
able, takes little space, plugs in like a 


To bring your school better music, just mail these coupons... 


COCR eee ee 


: [() Please send me your booklet telling 
how my school can raise money for 


an organ. 
Name 
Schoo 
Address 
City & Zone 


County & State 
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Oe ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


My school is interested in: 

[] Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ 

[_] Hearing a free organ concert. 


eee eeeeees 


Name 
School 
Address 
City & Zone 


County & State 


all around the school! 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


lamp. It’s easy to play, especially for 
those who have training on the piano. 


Never Needs Tuning * 


Hammond music costs less over the 
years, for you'll never have any tuning 
expense. Hammond is the only organ 
that can’t possibly go out of tune. 


To find out more about the Hammond 
Organ, mail any of the coupons below. 
Address Hammond Organ Company, 
4230 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


net, Home, Church and Concert Models. 
rt Models.) 


*Pertainsto Spi 
Except Solo Pedal Unit of Conce 


CR Oe eee eee 


() Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City & Zone 


County & State — = 
ME-4 


CD 1909, HAMMOND ORGAN MPANY 
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The Status of Music Therapy 
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ophists had a musical cure 
Pure superstition ? Before you 
consider the fact that the 
\n erican 


rding to a recent issue of their 


decide 
Medical’ Association (ac- 
fournal) today acknowledges music 
is a bona fide tranquilizer. As thou 
ands of dollars’ worth of musical 
nstruments and hi-fi equipment kee p 
ltering into hospitals all over the 
ountry, it becomes increasingly ap 
arent that the musical quackery of 
not have been s« 


Rather, tl 


tors ma\ 


ifter all 


began with the program 
emy ho 


[I under the 


spitals during 
iiminis 
franklin D. Roosevelt 
mally recog d the po 


‘a sanet 


vernment 
1944 Dr. Roy | Inderwood, 
Musi Department 
State launched the first 
leading to a bachelor’s 
legree im music therapy. Part 
the requirements for the deg: 
month period of 


Alden Buker 


aylor University, College of the 
Pacific, and the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

In the college curriculum the 
music therapy major may encoun 
ter such special courses as “The 
Influence of Music on the Human 
“The Psychology of 
Music,” “Recreational Music,” “De- 
linquent “Mental Hy- 
giene,”” and “Hospital Orientation.” 

Off campus, the National Associa 
Therapy (NAMT, 
founded 1950) has been formulating 
qualifications for certification in mu 


Organism,” 


Behavior,” 
tion for Music 


sic therapy comparable to the cer- 


tification necessary for practicing 


pharmacy, nursing, occupational 
therapy and the like 

Che demand for music therapists 
tl The short 


exceeds the supply 
consider 


wt 


not surprising 
there are 


] 
that in this country 


more than 600 neuro-psychiatric hos 


pitals alone. Wages have not always 
been the best, but the situation is 
rapidly improving. Starting salaries 

the graduated music therapist 
now average about $3,500 a year, 

oom and board is often pro 
vided for the hospital staff at a 


minal fee, 


Vi, ANWHILE the public looks on 
with mixed convictions. The bene 
music to the blind, the ampu 

tee, and the paralytic is appar 
At the Gonzales Warm 
Foundation Hospital in 


Cexas, for instance, a young woman 


ent enoug! 
Springs 
with paralyzed hands mastered a 
ve-octave xylophone by holding the 
tick between her teeth! But can 
nusic be a true antidote to physical 
orders 
rhe records say emphatically and 
nequivocally: Yes. The proceed 
ngs of the NAMT are full of cases 
poliomyelitis, 


ec} 
speeci 


cerebral palsy, 


impediment, muscular dis 
phy, tube rculosis, arteriosclerosis, 
1 heart disease, which have been 
ewhat alleviated through musical 
Naturally, these cases in no 


rroborate the sensational 
made by some “ex perts”’ ; for 
, one claimed that music can 


11 ' 
ralistones 


Strange as it may seem, one of the 
enterprises in music therapy today is 
music for the deaf. Experiment has 
shown that the sensation of different 
musical vibrations can be a clue to 
the formulation of word sounds. At 
the Theodore Roosevelt School in 
Compton, California, little tots, half 
of them profoundly deaf, are al 
lowed to wander among the mus!- 
cians at orchestra practice and touch 
each instrument for the “feel” of 
the music. The identification of sim- 
ilar sensations in vocal production ts 
apparently helpful to achieving cor- 
rect articulation. 

Also, in recent years as medical 
scientists have become increasingly 
alert to the power of the subcon- 
scious, music has been used more 
and more as a sedative in minor 
operations. At the Brooklyn Eye and 
Ear Hospital patients being oper- 
ated on under local anaesthesia are 
observed to be much less appre 
serenaded through 
earphones, which drown out the con 


hensive when 
versation of the doctors as well as 
the clatter of surgical instruments 


ConstperinG the emotional na- 
ture of music, it is hardly surprising 
to find particularly startling results 
in the application of music therapy 
to mental patients. Here are two re- 
cent illustrations 

(Group Case.) In January, 1954, 
the Utah Symphony Orchestra gave 
a concert for 175 mental patients at 
the Fort Douglas Station VA Hos- 
pital in Salt Lake City. The audience 
was composed of manic-depressives, 
catatonic schizophrenics, involution 
al melancholiacs, etc. From first to 
last the concert elicited significant re 
actions. With the opening number, a 
blaring Trumpet Voluntary by Pu 
cell, several apathetic patients sitting 
at the rear of the auditorium imme 
diately bolted upright, and remained 
that way for the rest of the program 
When the orchestra concluded its 
program with a vigorous rendition 
of Sousa’s Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, one patient sprang up from 
his wheel chair and saluted, the first 
positive action the nurses had ever 
seen him take. As a fitting tribute to 
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NOT 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT 
PLASTIC! 


Martin Freres )L.2 Monte 
All-Wood Clarinet 
Costs Less than Plastic 
and is Guaranteed Not to Crack! 





WOOD KEEPS ITS STRENGTH... won't turn brittle with age... 
contains countless tiny air cells that give a clarinet superior stamina 
while actually enhancing its tone. Wood has a warm beauty, a 
natural texture, a quality of timelessness that no other material 
can offer. 

Why make-do with unpredictable plastic substitutes for wood, 
when each of your students can play a Martin Freres/LaMonte 
All-Wood Clarinet... GUARANTEED NOT TO CRACK... and still 
priced ‘ower than plastic! 

Talk it over with your Martin Freres dealer soon, or write for 
the Martin Freres catalog today. 


All Martin Freres All-Wood Soprano Clarinets are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 
except when cracking is the result of negligence in handling. 
Martin Freres/LaMonte $125.00 Martin Freres/Vendome $140.00 
Martin Freres/Versailles . 150.00 Martin Freres/Victoire 160.00 
Martin Freres DeLuxe 199.50 Martin Freres/Concorde 275.00 
Martin Freres/Philharmonic $300.00 


Martin Fréres Woodwinds 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK Martin Freres/LaMonte All-Wood Clarinet 


West Coast Distributor: Pacific Music Supply Co., Los Angeles 15, Calif Complete Outfit $1 2 5 OO 
Canada: Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Ltd., 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont . 

















STUDENT MODEL 


A 


GRENADILLA 
WOOD CLARINET 


® Easy to play 
® Quick in response 


® Precision tuned 


Even “pros” are surprised t 
find such sweet, mellow tone 

such sparkling perform 
ance in a beginner's clari 
net. Besides, it's fitted with 
a high grade mouthpiece for 
utmost playing ease and lip 
comfort! Complete Outfit in 
case Retail, $125 


David Wexler & Co. 
Exclusive Distributors 


ila 
WHITEHALI 
Ebonite 
Clarineta 
Flutes 
Marimbas 


Druma 


The King 
David Baton 


he 


WON'T WARI 


king & David 


LEADE" BATON 


now available in 22 popular 


styles to ft yo taste and orip 


Priced 35¢ to $35 each AT 
YOUR DEALER 


David Wexler & Co. 
Exclusive Distributors 
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the success of the experiment, a pa 
ho for years had scarcely ut 
d 
liked that, doctor 
s not the last concert.” Com 
he conductor: “It was not 
just their applause ; I could feel they 
were with us.” 
Individual Cas In September, 
at the Cleveland State Hospi- 
1 19 yeal old girl, already a pa 
tient of nine months, was referred 
to music therapy. She had been aloof 
uncooperative and remained 
rn and withdrawn. Her nega- 
tive attitude was apparent in con- 
versation, for she would commonly 
respond, “I’d rather not say,” “I’d 
rather not discuss it,” or “I don't 
know.” 
ince the patient seemed particu 
interested in the piano, was able 
play by ear, and had achieved a 
ull profic lency in pertorming the 
cs, private piano lessons were 
» her. At first the lessons were 
ated, but later the instructor 
used a lesson-framework 
music therapy and psy- 
The 60-minute lesson 
las tollows: Ten min 
the patient was en- 
play anything she 
minutes in which the 
asked about her reac 
music and the associa- 
it conjured up; 20 min 
h the teacher worked as 
the patient on matters 
and interpretation, 20 


f psychotherapy involy 
discussion between therapist 
and review of patient's 

the lesson, and five 


i¢ patient was 


word, commented squarely, 


| hope 


again encouraged to play anything 
she wished or else to play a duet 
with the therapist. 

The patient reacted enthusiasti- 
cally to this prescription and gradu- 
ally became much more demonstra- 
tive in her actions and more willing 
to communicate with the therapist. 
Eventually the patient was willing 
to talk freely and objectively to the 
therapist about her past life, her situ- 
ation in the hospital, and her aspira- 
tions for the future. By June 1957, 
she emerged a changed personality, 
cultivated friendships, accepted 
ground privileges, and made herself 
useful in the ward. At the termina- 
tion of this treatment, in which 
music apparently acted as a vital 
catalyst in breaking emotional ten- 
sions and communication barriers, 
the therapist described the case as 
a premature “flight into health.” 


Popay more and more mental 
hospitals are venturing beyond the 
frontier of music recreation (danc- 
ing, rhythm band, etc.) to individual 
“music prescriptions” (private les- 
sons, background music for electro- 
shock treatment, etc.). But, music 
therapy on a_ personal basis re- 
quires more time, more money, and 
especially more professional know- 
how. How much music ? What kind ? 
And when? The music therapist 
must come up with the right an 
swers. His job is not easy, for he is 
forever haunted by the knowledge 
that although David cajoled Saul 
by playing on the lyre, when Anti- 
gonus performed for Alexander the 
Great, the latter started brandishing 
his sword! 





Lobby Sing at the Traymore, Atlantic City, 1960 
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reatest value on the market 


. . . from the world’s 
LARGEST BOOTMAKERS 


‘Gos 


PARADE 
MAJORETTES 


For drill teams, 
Majorettes and bands! 


Smart, sturdy, comfortable, with 
tassels in white or any school 
color or combination. See your 
Acme dealer for styles, sizes and 
widths. Write to Sales Dept., 
Acme Boot Co.., Inc., 
Clarksville, Tenn. for 
dealer information. 


GROWING GIRLS’ 


Sizes 342 to 10; 
A and C widths 


$7.95 
MISSES’ 


Sizes 12'% to 3; 


B and D widths : 
$5.95 =! i” Lak £4 “ 
CHILDREN’S ae ae . 
Sizes 82 to 12; ce, eee a ’ 
D width - rer rel a q r ae ay ef, 
$5.95 


Slightly higher in some 
areas 


*“GOVERNETTES”’ 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 
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Why Bands? 


Joseph Merrick 
musik 
ee o 


Joseph Merrick is the pseudonym 
of a frequent Journal contributor 
who prefers to remain anonymous 
in the hope that his brainchild 
may be capable of standing alone 
He would welcome comments from 
readers addressed in care of the 
Music Educators Journal, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington 6. 
D. 


could mor 

limited re 
f small 

related t 

his matter student involvement 
ember of 

important 

» than he ts to a band « 
] 


estra He 1s enabled to develop 


ause he plays 


he is m 
note it small et 


perience vel mu 


all grou; 

scheduling 

nstrumental 

\rranging 

so that 100 boys and 


ral 


a morte 
way by scheduling him fot 
throughout the day, rather 
entrating the teaching load 


r three peri ls and study 


is recognized that all the in 
ns for music teachers are not 
onsidered here. Members of the 
usic education protession, how 
afford t | 


er. innot drag then 


he accused of featherbeddir 


to educational 


goals can be shown. Whether more 
or less teachers would be needed 
under this proposal should be of 
secondary consideration. 

\ further argument in favor ot 
a change in the average secondary- 
school music program is that it could 
provide a possible answer to the 
criticism of lack of 
school band experience to adult life 


carryover ol 


Certainly it is easier to participate 
in a quartet than in an orchestra i! 
the student wants to continue to play 
aftet Whether this 
would prove to be true awaits ex 


leaving school 


perimental evidence, but there seems 

» be strong likelihood that the 
“more musically sensitive” products 
of the program would seek outlet 


Lastiy small ensembles of 


types would provide performing 
groups for many classroom and pub- 
lic occasions where it is not feasible 
to take a band. Small groups might 
be used in classrooms for integrat 
ing music with other phases of th 
educational 


outside the 


program, 


school for civic 


poses lriendly 


competition 
tween the ensembles could engendet 
a replacement for the feelings « 


loyalty and espru de corps chat 


acteristic of good band members 


Tuo GH THIS discussion has not 


exhausted the positive possibilities 
of the proffered suggestion, it seems 
some of the 


advisable to consider 


arguments that will be 


1 
presented 
against it 

\ sound ne 


that students would be 


gative argument is 
denied the 
opportunity of experiencing the lit 

ature of the band (although band 
directors are continually heard 
that they 
written specifically for 


complaining need more 
good musi 
the band). Certainly some provision 
would need to be made to provide 
this experience Possil ly less tre 
quent large-group rehearsals might 
be arranged for this specific pur 
pose, with the development of skills 
and performance standards left t 
the ensemble training. If musical 
erowth is really achieved in the en 
sembles, it is not impossible that 
better large groups could eventuate 
\nother possibility is to schedule 
large groups for the summer pro 
gram when they would not interfere 
The wealth of 


great music in ensemble form that 


with class s ‘hedules 


is currently being missed by many 
instrumentalists is a counterargu- 
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ABC MUSIC SERIES 


Kindergarten Through Grade 6 (Grades 7 and 8 in preparation) 
Teacher’s Guides ®* Guides and Accompaniments * Recordings 


A remarkable music series that provides: A record album accompanies the book 


® experiences in singing, rhythms, dancing, games, for each grade, and is correlated with 


listening, and playing instruments the music program as a whole. Imagina- 


a wealth of creative activities through which chil- tively presented, selections on these 


dren may fully express themselves records include songs from the pupils’ 


a systematic program of music reading requiring no books as well as selections by eminent 


specialized training on the part of the teacher composers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





EDUCATIONAL RECORDS FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 


The (omplete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (334%) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play’’4% hours. 
300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


“These records can be used in music appreciation classes for 
all ages above the fourth grade. They provide us with the 
most complete presentation ever made. The very informative 
narrative, which explains each of the thirty-three instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra, keeps the listener’s 
attention at a high level. These records should be in the music 
department of every school and library.” Trauggott Rohner. 


The album, “The Complete Orchestra,” has a fine sound. | 
highly recommend it for all phases of music appreciation as 
well as good “listening” for young bands and orchestras. Ross 
Bergan, Dir. of Music, San Jose High School, San Jose, Cali 


fornia, 


If I were a teacher of music appreciation, | would consider The 
Complete Orchestra a “gold mine full of precious teaching 
nuggets.” Dr. Joseph G. Saetveit, Supervisor of Music Educa- 
tion, The University of the State of New York. 


It has been a really exhilarating experience to use your excel- 
lent recording, “The Complete Orchestra” in my Music in the 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK Humanities classes. Donald C. Farley, Assist. Prof. of Music, 


These records have been recorded, edited B K Ie 
and pressed by Columbia Transcriptions. Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


PRICE OF ALBUM $45.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 


Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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ment of some cogency, it would 
seem. 


Other arguments will appear: 

Public demand for a band for 

, athletic events and parades; the 
orchestra and band as morale factors 

in the school; the band as a means 


» 
of attracting students to the music 
program. These points could be 
answered individually. In the inter- 


est of brevity, however, let us 
simply apply this article’s objective 
of musical growth as the ideal of 
music education to each of these 
arguments. If we are primarily con- 
cerned with this major objective, 
what remain as valid arguments for 
having large performing groups as 
the basis for the secondary-school 
music curriculum ? 


I+ 1s UNpERsToop that what has 
been proposed here is a radical sug- 
gestion—a break with tradition. 
Music educators must engage in 
such thinking if they are to uphold 
the place of music in a crowded 
curriculum. If we could really for- 
get tradition and build anew, we 
might proceed somewhat as follows : 

What are the objectwes of sec- 
ondary education? 

How can instrumental music con- 
tribute to these objectives? 

What types of instrumental music 
experience will best lead to these 
ends? 

Logic forbids choosing the an- 
swer before the questioning has be- 
gun. Are bands and _ orchestras 
necessarily the best media for 
achieving musical growth through 
instrumental music ? 


Exclusive features... locking top and twin-locked fall- > 
board* ... protect against abuse and lengthen the life of the 


Everett. These, together with extra-sturdy backposts for Further plans for the National Arts 
: sae . Academy of Interlochen, a “human 
maximum tone stability, are marks of a piano built for re- laboratory for accelerated learning” 
ey sys P Tas vere recently outlined by Joseph E. 
sponsibility through long years of hard use. Write for full Madde, peestiant, Metienal Masie Seam. 


SCHOOL FOR GIFTED CHILDREN. 


Because “practically every child with 
superior intelligence is talented in one 
, or more of the arts fields—music, art, 
patent pending drama, dance—the purpose of the Arts 

Academy is to stimulate the students’ 
interests in all fields of endeavor, in 
addition to their arts activities, and to 
guide them in choosing the field or fields 
in which they may have greatest chances 
of success.” 

Basing curricula on matched intelli- 
gence, matched talents, matched ener- 
gies, matched interests and matched 

K\ y kK | 2 ny | Vv | ’ interest-span, the new academy plans to 

- - - 


report No. K-2404, Everett Piano Co., South Haven, Mich. 


use the 1,000-acre campus of the Na- 

. tional Music Camp, with its 350 build- 

a oF h ‘ene 2) iano ings and facilities for learning as a year- 
round boarding school, for gifted young 

musicians, artists, actors and dancers. 

Provisions will be made for personal 

SvVEs 11 guidance, recreation and health in addi- 

tion to academic and artistic instruction. 
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Mrs. Clark Abroad 


(Continued from page 25) 





beautiful old Greek art has been 
removed or destroyed and all re 
placed with saints.” 


Monday, May 14. “Rome, capital 
of the world in many senses of the 
word. Three days in Rome is a mad- 
ness. It is like the learning that the 
poet Pope speaks of ‘Drink deep or 
touch not the Pierian Spring’ 

It is too stupendous to comprehend 
at first, if indeed ever. Magnificent 
beyond compare: every inch filled 
with rare works of art, frescoes, 
mosaics; marvelously rich altars 
here, there and everywhere 

At the Baths of Diocletian we saw 
the remains of the great system of 
aqueducts—fourteen different kinds 
of baths; water brought down from 
the Alban Hills. The indescribably 
beautiful statuary is beyond all my 
somewhat extensive vocabulary 

I gave the guide no peace until he 
took us to the four ‘Fountains of 
Rome’ of Respighi’s suite . . . The 
birds were singing their little throats 
out, and in the early morning must 
have been inspiring enough to any 
composer.” 


Florence, Thursday, May i7, 
1928. “The ride up from Rome was 
through beautiful country. Many 
‘hill’ towns, many lovely vineyards, 
and fields stretched away to the hills. 
I immediately set out for Coppini’s 
for the chains for Mr. Cooke* 
the silversmiths are hammering 
away at tables in the most disrep 
utable old shop, but the silver things 
they sell only by weight are very in- 
triguing. We shall all be bankrupt 
soon if we go on in every town like 
this. It is a good opiate to one’s 
conscience to argue, ‘Well, maybe I 
shall never come again,’ but all the 
time planning the next time (We 
saw ) the Uffizi first and because 
today was to be a feast day, we 
added the Pitti for good measure 
It was a real 15th century ‘jag’. In 
the Pitti Gallery we found many 
beautiful paintings. It seemed unreal 
ifter having had prints of them all 
for years to at last look at the orig- 
inals. In the Queen’s own apart 
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Hands on an Everett keyboard are hands well-placed. The 
ready response at slightest touch, brilliant scale, and smooth 
transition from one register to another inspire student and 
teacher alike . . . the reason why Everett is the choice of more 
than 7,000 schools, colleges and churches. Write for the name 
of your nearest dealer. Everett Piano Co., South Haven, Mich. 
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ments, there was a trick table. 
Looked like an innocent ornament 
table, but a key released one side for 
a chair, a button opened the top and 
up came a fully equipped writing 
table precisely like a modern type- 
writer table. I had the audacity to 
follow an urge to sit in the chair... 
I believe a cabaret expedition is on 
for tonight but probably discretion 
will prove the better part of valor 
for this elderly dame.” 


V enice. “A long train ride through 
lovely country is that to Venice. 
Thirty-five tunnels through the 
spurs of mountains pestered the 
reader or observer Venice is 
undoubtedly unique 
with its canals for streets, but never- 
notwithstanding, its 


among cities 
theless and 
appeal is much less than the other 
i . St. Mark’s and the square 
pigeons are 


cities 
with its thousands of 
all interesting. The church, being 
fashioned after the Byzantine pat- 
tern, is much more Oriental than any 
others. The church is plain . . . Greek 
\ lovely organ was 
‘Merchant’ of 
seems much 


in character 
playing The 
Shakespeare’s brain 
alive since seeing the entrance to the 
Grand Canal out to the Adriatic Sea. 
One can easily imagine Antony's 
ships that would not come, Shylock’s 
Rialto, and Portia’s 
‘Barcarolle’ sounds 


trade on the 
house . The 
better here where it is so very much 
at home 


Avignon, May 29 .. . At Mar- 
seilles I recailed that it was there 
that Rouget de Lisle wrote the Mar- 
seillaise. At Arles I recalled the 
L’ Arlesienne Suite of Bizet. I whis- 
tled ‘Three Kings’ and the ‘Faran- 
dole’. This morning we set out for 
the Palace of the Popes. It is very 
interesting but in process of restora- 
tion. The Hall of Echoes is very 
curious. I tried a few yodels and the 
effect is startling. Then our main 
objective, the old bridge, was 
reached. I went up to top of it, did 
the old dance, sang the song and Mr. 
Dykeman took my picture 


Decoration Day, May 30, 1928. It 
has seemed so queer not to see the 
flags out, the bands playing the old 
familiar airs. With all our baggage 
nobody thought of an American flag 
I might have made one a la Betsey 
out of some discarded silk gown, 
but nowhere could I muster any blue 
Anyway, I did the best I could by 
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singing “America” and “Star 
Spangled Banner” on the train. 


Geneva, May 31. Went out to the 
Dalcroze School . and was per- 
mitted to see the upper class of pro- 
fessionals for an hour under the 
Master (Dalcroze) himself. And I 
assure you it was work. The last ex- 
ercise was beating time a la Mohler. 
Five-part rhythm with the right arm 
and the left—four ; then three, then 
two, repeat. Just try it. Another 
exercise was to follow his very va- 
ried rhythms—two measures behind, 
that is, listening intently for what 
he was playing but doing the thing 
he played two measures earlier. Most 
difficult. In the five against 4-3-2 
above, he used kettle drums to beat 
the 5, snare the other ... We had a 
fine drive through beautiful woods. 
Visited League of Nations, Palace 
of International Labor, and finest 
of all, the little old church where 
John Calvin preached the Reforma 
tion... I reverently went up to the 
old pulpit and sang the Doxology 

June 3. Your Ancient and Honor- 
able is in fairyland so, if like Alice, 
queer things happen, it must be 
charged to atmosphere or fairies or 
Spirits of Beauty. This region seems 
to have been designed for a play- 
ground and it is a question whether 
or not William Tell deserves so 
much credit or Bonwood, as it is 
quite impossible to imagine any war 
or rumors of war among such sur- 
roundings. If I were 40 years 
younger, am sure I should be ready 
to elope with any one of a dozen 
waiters in this hotel. They are so 
clean, fine, well educated, handsome, 
without a bit of smart-aleckness 
which we find at home. 


June 5. “Thanks be to Allah, 
Buddha and Zoroaster, so far I am 
seeing everything, my ‘thorough- 
bred’ legs are worth a million apiece 
and my history, mythology and mu- 
sic standing up to be counted. Passed 
Arezzo yesterday and recited ‘ut—re 

etc.’ Guido must have 
pleased.” 


been 


Lucerne, June 6. “The ride from 
Montreaux through or on the Ber- 
nese Oberland was one of rarest 
beauty. We felt ourselves turned into 
so many exclamation points. Our 
blessed English language is strangely 
lacking in adjectives, and after one 
has used up the two or three common 
ones there are no superlatives left. 


The instrument, too, 
is a teacher—facts 
to consider when choosing 
a flute... 


(f 


hop teachers will tell you — 
precision tools teach precision tech- 
niques. In the better shops you'll meet 
only the better brand names—Warner- 
Swasey, LeBlond, Brown & Sharpe and 
the like— just as you'll find Armstrong 
so well represented in the best of bands! 


A properly designed, properly made 
musical instrument definitely makes 
your teaching job easier. Students learn 
precise techniques and precise concepts 
of intonation and articulation—more 
quickly and easily, and retain their 
enthusiasm and desire to progress. 


You'll like, too, the notable absence 
of gadgets and gimmicks in the con- 
struction of the Armstrong flute. Here 


| is an instrument that plays best when 


it comes from the factory and keeps 
on playing best with minimum need for 
service. There are good reasons why 


| the majority of teachers who really 


know flutes consistently recommend 
Armstrongs. Visit your Armstrong 


| dealer and get the complete story 


first hand! 


MUSIC EDUCATORS are cordi- 
ally invited to subscribe to Arm- 
strong’s new free magazine Flute 
Forum, devoted entirely to the flute 
and flute playing. Please mention 
school name and address, also 
teaching positien. Students may 
obtain single copies direct from 
their dealer or by writing: 

W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
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PERFORMANCE 

AT 
POPULAR 
PRICES 


to meet the specifications of the 
most discriminating flutist 


GUARANTEED 


..to give 100% satisfaction by one 
of the world’s largest, most re- 
spected wholesalers. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Hand-drawn nickel silver tube... 

finest nickel silver keys... choice 

Satin-smooth spring 
Boehm System 


quality pads.. 
. Full 
Closed G# key e. 
Pitch C...Keys brazed to body... 
Highly polished to provide appear- 
ance that matches performance. 


action 
. Built-in Low 


See, play, compore Arnold, the finest 


flutes in their price class. Name of 


neorest dealer on request 


TARG € DINNER INC. 


“The Wholesale Music Center” — 


425 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


Menoctone Problem Solved 

lidren, inebading Moenetenes, now may be 
sily to sing in true pitch before they 
t Grade. Miss Gene Abraham's gystem, 


she used with marked sucotss as Kindergar 
ten teacher in the Chicago Public Schools, is ey 


atte in ———, took form ha 4 
atch at per « y 

JOuN “OXnxeat & Co., muste P . 
. Y 


West (5th St.. New York ti 








40 Choral Robes 


For that special concert 
Beautiful pastel colors. For 
and women. Slightly used 
b 


$1.7§ 


ea 


ROBES, 1025 Superior St. 
Ook Park, Hlinois 











\nyway, this trip was one continu- 
ous panorama of green hillsides, pine 
covered mountains with their peaks 
stretching skyward in stark grandeur 
and, in between, valleys dotted with 
charming little chalets, 
fields of hay, herds of blooded cattle 
making music with their changing 
bells. The is still crowning 
even the lower peaks and apple trees 
are but now in bloom, although we 
had the 
Riviera 
rhe other day on the train to 
the Jungfrau I remarked (much to 
the amusement of a group of ladies 
from Montclair, New Jersey) that 
I felt like grabbing every day by the 
tail and pulling it back.” 


gardens, 


snow 


cherries last week on 


It is astonishing how time 


ripe 


flies 


Brussels, June 17 (This) is 
a really fine city 
levards, clean streets and buildings 
lhe old Grand Place is certainly up 
to the the 
square in Europe. On one side ts the 
Hotel de Ville, or city hall, a mag- 
nificent building in pure Gothic style, 
the figures adorning the facade be 
ing of the Dukes of Brabant, which 
immediately called up memories of 
Lohengrin. ... A quite disreputable 
fountain is pointed out a few squares 
‘Mascot’ of 


wide shaded be uu 


claim of being finest 


away as the Brussels. 


Obviously some obnoxious 
customs have some historical basis 


To return to Paris is 


present 


of license 
something like ‘the morning after’. 
There was so much to do and see, so 
little time to do it in that one feels 
precisely like too much mince pie at 
a headache after 
evening with a 
[ hated Paris 
with a . The 
hotel people seemed to think I was 
some sort of poor relation or harm- 


Thanksgiving, or 
an old 
kaleidoscope \t 


fashioned 
first 


disgusted spleen 


less wandering impecunious ‘school- 
They maids’ 
until wore 


marm’ showed me 


rooms my resistance 
down and finally under promise of 
a first floor 
always 
the 


entrance 


a change, camped in 


room (which you know | 
directly 

milk, ete 
first 
considerably 
the others 


My conclusion 


abominated ) over 
freight, baggage, 


Needless to 


Paris 


Say my impres- 


sions ol were 
dampened, especially as 
had quarters de luxe 
is that no single female should ever 
ittempt Paris, but should get one- 
self a husband, since double rooms 
ire so luxurious by conrast. We ‘did’ 
the Louvre in two 
It is, of course, simply won- 
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hours—please 
laugh 


- | 
dertul 


Efficient 


Economical—Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 


for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes 


Only 
NORREN 


gives you | 


% complete 
protection for 
your music 
investment 

*% 50% more 
filing capacity 

* all-steel, 
double-wali 
construction 

% removable, 
smooth-sliding 
trays 

*& ease of 
cataloging & 
identification 

% choice of Ham- 
mertone grey, : 
green or brown Write for catalog today 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
2220 £. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena 8, California 


Pat. Pend 


There's nothing like NORREN 
for filing music — octavo, 
band, orchestra or soloist! 





RECORDS 
FROM YOUR TAPES 


All ical organizations can enjoy last- 
ing records of their performances. The 
cost is small and the reward is great. 
Albums make unique mementos and pro- 
vide an instructive, musical experience. 

$1.95 ea. with art jacket 
(in 100 quantity; 65c each additional album) 

Pure vinyl 12” pressings 

33 RPM (long play) 

High Fidelity 

45 minutes (22'2 per side) 

Printed labels—color your choice 

in cardboard jacket with attractive 

art cover 

Two-week delivery 

Shipment prepaid U.S.A. 

Payment after satisfaction 

We will edit your tapes at no extra 
cost. You supply tape recorded at speed 
of 7% or 15 ips on one side only, along 
with timing and selections, and informe- 
tion to go on the label. We will do the 
rest. There are no other charges. 

Let us send you a free sample record 
and a convenient mailer for your tapes. 
Write for further information 
including stereo discs 


wf 


WFB PRODUCTIONS 
637 E. Broad &. Seuderton, Pa. 
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Music Educators at Atlantic City Convention 
acclaimed KITCHING INSTRUMENTS 


It costs just a little bit more to have the best. Tuning accuracy and workmanship, 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


For complete catalog write to: 


B. F. KITCHING & CO., INC. 


9047 Monroe Ave. Brookfield, Ill. 











MASTER KEY Chromatic 
Pitch Instruments 
The World's Finest 


3 MODELS 13 NOTES 


MK1—Scale F to F TUNED A-440 
MK2—Scale C to € 
MK3—Scale Eb to Eb 


COMPANIONS gre 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds “ ; SH a 
» from Kratt ae 


precision tuned to A-440 — full MASTER KEY PITCH PIPE @ tance wim 


chromatic scale. Heavy nickel- 

plated cover, embossed notations ; ' 
top and bottom for easy selection 

of pitch note desired. Patented tone chambers. A _ sanitary 

all-blow circular pitch pipe embodying the most exacting require- 


ments of director, student and professional musician. The World's Jer 
ew 


finest — yet popularly priced. 


See Your Nearest Dealer or Write To: 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 JOHNSON PLACE « UNION, N. J 
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Never in the history of America 
have there been so many school 
marching and concert bands fill- 
ing the air with stirring music 
.never such enrollment and 
participation. Bands sound bet- 
ter, indicating the magnificent 
job which is being done by 
music educators. But there is 
something else — increased in- 
terest in the Eb soprano clari- 
net. Sales of this instrument 
continue to grow, as music edu- 
cators note the enriched tonal 
fabric of their bands‘when this 
instrument is included. Eb clari- 
nets provide additional color 
and brilliance in the high reg- 
ister... a need just as great as 
for richness and depth in the 
low register. 
Among Eb Soprano Clarinets, 
Leblanc, of course, stands su- 
preme. It alone possesses exclu- 
sive design and construction 
features — every one top-quality 
—such as anchored posts, 
nickel-silver power-forged keys, 
separate post mountings, action- 
poised touch — plus 30 other 
features that are important to 
tone quality, ease of playing, 
and long, dependable service. 
If you have considered the addi- 
tion of Eb clarinets in your 
school band, your Leblanc deal- 
er will be glad to show you one 
of these instruments and to sup- 
ply your requirements. 
LEBLANC Eb 


Soprano CLARINET 


LEBLANG 


$350.00 
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Hyde Park, London, July 15. Ship 
Ahoy! And hail from the ‘Ancient 
Mariner’ strayed some time since in 
the wilds of this province and now 
stranded in the city of ghosts and 
greens. My very best intentions to 
chronicle these halcyon wanderings 
all went hopelessly askew when I 
met the Garrigues and started on 
our delightful journey motoring 
through rural England, Wales, the 
Lakes and Scotland—nearly 2,000 
miles. 

I have spent ten days in this great 
London and where to begin is be- 
yond my power to decide. Perhaps 
my pet scheme of looking clear 
through a thing and crawfishing to 
the beginning will be as good as any 

london could be bewildering to 
anybody not somewhat versed in his- 
tory, literature and music, but | 
have taken to it like a homing 
pigeon 


Saturday, the seventh, was 
one great day, representing America 
in four speeches on the first Field 
Day for British-America Music 
Educationists. I was received, sup- 
posedly by Sir Alexander McKen- 
zie, but he had been injured, so held 
the fort alone with Percy Scholes 
as chief factotum. It was a huge suc- 
cess. There were about 125-150 in 
the morning, 250-300 in the after- 
noon, and 150 at the dinner. I was 
splendidly received. Had to stand 
and bow every time and three times 
in the afternoon. We surely started 
something—another ‘founding’ for 
me. Another conference (has been) 
\ugust 
Supervisors’ 


arranged for Switzerland, 
1929. More of this in 


Journal 


We went to see the changing 
of the guard at Buckingham Palace 
Che band came, played awfully well, 
and the dressed up guards marched 
about but nothing happened. Aha, 
the King and Queen were at Wind 
sor, so the show moved around the 
corner to St. James where the Prince 
(of Wales) lives, and we, like chil- 
dren, tagged along. The blasé sol- 
diers strutted like turkey cocks, put- 
ting the feet out from the hip, and 
pulling in the step on the ball of the 
foot. It was fun. In the afternoon we 
forth again for Hampton 
twenty miles out, and 
called out, 


fared 
( ourt, 
( someone ) ‘There's a 
royal carriage, and behind a fine 
span of tame horses sat the baby 
’rincess Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of York. (The 


Duchess) had finished speaking and 
was coming out, so we halted at the 
side of the road to let her pass, and 
Oh thrill of thrills, as she came 
opposite to our car and within six 
feet of me, she turned, looked right 
into my face and bowed and smiled 
as sweetly as possible. I was so para- 
lyzed that I could not move. She is 
a sweet thing and the Prince better 
hurry up and marry or the people 
will want her for Queen.* 

“I have had (O dear, that past 
tense), the most wonderful time. 
Haven't been ill a minute, never 
missed a meal and feel five or ten 
years younger than when I started. 
It has done me a world of good and 
I feel refreshed, restored and recre- 
ated. 


On Board “Belgenland” Monday, 
July 23, 1928. A rainy day—Saints 
be praised—no temptation to go on 
deck and a perfectly good writing 
room just begging for usefulness, 
and my miserable Puritan conscience 
which will not let me enjoy a new 
Galsworthy novel. I will try to give 
some sort of picture of the crowning 
glory of my whole trip—the motor- 
ing through England, Wales and 
Scotland The countryside is 
beautiful at almost every point. The 
thatched roofs were a never ending 
source of delight . . . The fields are 
so queer—never square like ours— 
or oblong with straight lines and 
corners, but odd irregular shapes 


With all this renewed vernal 
beauty there remain the marvelous 
old ruined abbeys, monasteries, cas- 
tles and cathedrals redolent of the 
literature and poesy of other days 
and also reeking with the murders, 
beheadings of ancient history. If 
one has no nucleus of English his- 
tory, no Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, 
Wordsworth, nor yet some treasure 
of song, half would be lost .. . We 
first got out of London and straight 
off came to Runnymeade where one 
old cell gave up the memory that it 
King 


Charta—a 


was here the barons made 
John sign the Magna 
right pleasant plain for a fight if 
anybody insisted .. In a few 
minutes we were in Eton and every- 
where were boys in high top hats 
and the familiar Eton jackets (they 
have just recorded for the Gramo- 
phone some of their old “Etonian”’ 
songs, but I didn’t hear them). The 


married eight vears later, 
f York became the Queen 
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BRILLIANCE 


The band which includes the 
Noblet Eb Soprano Clarinet in 
its instrumentation is a band 
with “a difference” ...a spar- 
kling brilliance that makes the 
entire clarinet section a unit of 
incomparable beauty and rich- 
néss. Music educators find, in 
this instrument, an additional 
welcome-plus: an instrument 
that can be used by the very 
young players, due to its smaller 
physical size. The Noblet Eb 
features a scale that is excep- 
tionally well in tune... easier 
for young players to master and 
control. Even very small hands 
can cover the tone holes without 
difficulty, and students can de- 
velop a better hand position. 
The Noblet Eb is truly a dra- 
matic instrument... in the way 
it is made as well as in what it 
will accomplish in the ensemble. 
These construction and design 
features are exclusives — inte- 
gral raised tone holes, straight- 
in-line side trill keys, extra 
strong spatula arms, sculptured 
keys, conical pad cups... plus 
many, many other construction 
features that make it a premium 
quality clarinet. 
Your lecal Leblanc dealer will 
be pleased to place one of these 
instruments at your disposal for 
a test of its ability to.add color 
and brilliance to your band. 
NOBLET Eb 

Soprano Craginet $189.50 


ON 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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“Muirhead” said that at the old 


ruined abbey of Reading was where 
“Sumer is Icumen In” was arranged 
by a monk. We weren't missing 
anything like that, so stopped and 
went prowling for the ruins. We 
were going through what had been 
the great hall, now a roofless, grass- 
grown enclosure with fragments of 
stone walls standing, and broken 
towers, when I spied on the wall a 
large plaster plaque with the old 
Round all written out, illuminated in 
color, doubtless a replica of the 
manuscript and itself very old. You 
will remember the old record in four 
parts dating back to 1240—the music 
I mean, not the record. You may be 
sure I stopped dead still and then 
and there sang the thing, all parts 
at once or in turn and had a great 
thrill out of it Soon we were at 
Winchester, one of the great his 
torical sites and once the capital 
First we went to lunch at “God 
Begot-House,” an old Tudor tim 
bered house, quaint with old furni 
ture, decorations: Over the fireplace 
is this—“The ornaments of this 
house are the Friends w 

here.” All the floors are 

and down two; tiny little windows, 
old, old wood. The food was not 
juite up to that probably served t 

» old Kings who dined there 

We (later) ambled over grass grown 


courts, crawled down into crypts 


walked along on parapets of old 
stone walls, climbed into towers and 
heard from guides, read from ever 
faithful guide books, and recalled 
from fleeting memories the stories of 
bygone centuries when Kings and 
Queens, men and women, even as 
you and I, lived, loved, plotted and 
planned and most often captured 
destroyed and murdered in these 
now priceless remains of bygone 
splendors of history . . . We ceased 
to be in the least interested in any 
thing later than early 17th (century ) 
From Winchester we drove to 
Salisbury, (and) another wonderful 
cathedral of the 12th century Just 
a few miles away is Stonehenge, 
that puzzlement of the ages. Nobody 
is yet explained (those Druidical 
stones) with any certainty. Quit 
surely it was a place of worship, 
doubtless of the Sun After a 
heavenly morning of shore and sea, 
moor and fen, we came to -Glaston- 
bury, our most beautiful cathedral 
save “Fountains” of which later... 
Now to get to the “Grail” legend. 
In the crypt is an old mysterious 


Designed to enrich the tonal 
fabric of the band, is the amaz- 
ing Normandy Eb Clarinet. This 
instrument meets a vital need 
today, particularly for bands 
with limited budgets. 
The Normandy Eb plays beau- 
tifully in tune, with full, bril- 
liant tonal quality ... ideal for 
the young clarinetist, because 
he develops correct hand posi- 
tions and playing habits. 
The finest materials are used, 
with. such top-quality extras as 
anchored posts, nickel-silver 
power-forged keys, separate post 
mountings, action-poised touch, 
sculptured keys...and a long 
list of other features that make 
it, dollar for dollar, an Eb that 
outvalues anything on the mar- 
ket today. 
With such a fine instrument 
available at so moderate a cost, 
there is no reason why every 
band should not add the luster 
of the Eb soprano clarinet to its 
instrumentation. Your Leblanc 
dealer will be most anxious to 
show this instrument to you, 
show you how its size makes it 
a happy choice for very young 
players, whose small hands will 
adapt to the finger positions and 
small tone holes of this instru- 
ment. 
NORMANDY Eb 

Soprano Crarinet $144.50 


OM, 
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Distinctive 


CHOIR ROBES 


CHOIR STOLES 


Special low prices 
on orders in work 
during summer? 
months for fall 
delivery 


Wide selection of 
stvles and fabrics. 
Special designs 
developed or 
school needs on 
request 


Write Dept. MBJ 
3651 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 


GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 

















PIANO CHORAL CATALOGUE 


BANKS & SON MUSIC ESTB. 1756 


823—Choral Fantasia on the 
Opera Foust 


Music by Gounod. Arr. by F. A 
Challinor, Mus. Doc 
Scprano-Tenor Solos—SATB 


30¢ per copy 
In the Same Series 


857—The Bohemian Girl—Balfe 
872—Tonnhauser—Wagner 
For Piano 
Felix Swinstead’s 


Step by Step to the Classics 


Books | thru Vi $1.00 each 


EMANUEL A. MIDDLETON 
1576 Broadway 
New York 36 New York 








U 
uniform grading 
easter response 
better intonation 
longer lasting 


MADE IN PAR 


FINE FRENCH 


wel!, and at the foot of the Tor, not 
far outside, is the “Blood Spring.” 
In one or the other of these it is said 
that the Chalice was hidden at the 
attack of the Saxons; and so you get 
the whole setting of the search for 
the “Holy Grail” in the King Arthur 
“Idylls of the 
whole Parsifal 


stories, Tennyson's 
King’ and also the 
and Lohengrin legends . . . So much 
for legend, literature and “larnin.” 
Wells gave us beautiful 
cathedral, but I spare you architec- 
tural details . . . At Cheddar 


another 


we had a picnic lunch, among the 


viands being Cheddar cheese and 
delicious strawberries with Devon 
cream. Just try a strawberry big as 
a green walnut rolled in sugar and 
We passed 
Bristol with only a hand wave to 


then in Devon cream 


lohn and Sebastian Cabot who set 
sail from there to really discover us 
atter Christopher had started the 
job At Shrewsbury we 
bumped into a ceremony of opening 
the court with the Lord High Justice 
in his wig and gown and all his 
attendants in full court costume 

Truly old Henry VII 


black as he has been painted 


was not so 
[hese 
monstrous piles of stone so richly 
ornamented and endowed were eat 
ing up the Kingdom itself. Every 
one of them had hundreds of acres 
f land belonging to them and from 
which all rentals, et 
to the 
churches. The coming to grips for 


, were paid not 
Crown but to these great 


power which the King dared to do 
was not so much, it would seem, for 
a divorce or any small thing like 
that, but a battle royal as to which 
England—the Pope 
through these tremendously wealthy 


should rule 


churches and monasteries or the’ 


Parliament and 
King. The destruction and mutila- 


people through their 


tion seem dreadful, but when we 
realize that the income of some of 


these churches was greater than that 


of the crown itself, the overthrow 
and horrible heritage become clearer 
From Shrewsbury we ran 
straight into the beginning of Fairy- 
land, in North Wales. The fairies 
are there, I am perfectly sure. In 
fact, | had named it before we came 
to the sign board ( Fairy Glen) 
We found 
that night, hunted up a 


an old residence hostelry 
volume of 
Wordsworth and feasted our souls 

The next morning we loitered 
around the lake, and drove along by 


lake Ullswater and Thirlmere and 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tesks—e machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 


Portable—with carrying 
case weighs only 25 pounds 


SL ose Sy sf 
b-bd?) 


ar 


Pa 1/2 actual 


KEATON music TYPEWRITER co. 
461 Market St.. Ses Frencisce 5, Coll. 











epenercne ts 


Outstonding Opportunities 


in MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
COLLEGES 

CONSERVATORIES 


SOS ines 


127 Tremont Street @ Boston 8, Mass 





Having Difficulty Playing 3 against 4? 
or any other Combination? 
Then use a Metronome!" 


The 

J 4 hlectric 
q NZ Metronome 

pa: - 


*How? See page 28 
in book, METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1.00 
| For $1.00 book, or information, write 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC 
58 Wallace Street 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Grassmere. At Grassmere Words 
worth is buried with his wife 

We visited the burial place of John 
Ruskin . . and ran on through 
Penrith and into Carlisle. A poor 
hotel probably saved us from just 
expiring in ecstasy over the lovely 
day .. . We went to Dumfries, the 
last home and burial place of Bobbie 
3urns ... bought a little volume of 
his poems Of course I had to 
sing “Flow Gently” as we crossed 
the Afton Water, and “Auld Lang 
Syne” and to read “To a Mouse.” 


Next morning we were early 
a-wing in special deference to my 
wish to spend some time in Kilmar- 
nock, old seat of the Boyds . . . This 
visit gave me a thrill for you will 
remember that my _  great-grand- 
mother, Rheda, of Indian captivity 
memory, was a Boyd whose forbears 
were from this very Dean Castle, 
Through Glasgow we ran . for 
were not Loch Lomond and Ben 
Lomond and all the Scottish lakes 
just ahead? . It is unnecessary 
to say that “By Yon Bonnie Banks 
and by Yon Bonnie Braes” had to 
be sung at least six times as the 
words remembered themselves 


At Jedburgh we magnanimously re- 
frained from stopping for the Abbey 
(or church it was) and settled down 
for a long run to Durham... We 
visited the cathedral and castle . 

a picnic lunch completed our morn 
ing and gave us strength for a climb 
down a million steps to see the falls 
at “High Force,” and then back on 
the track to Ripon . . . The cathedral 
was built by St. Wilfred in 631 and 
the ancient crypt still survives. From 
Ripon we again diverged . . . and 
found the gem of all our old ruins at 
Fountains Abbey. The beauty of the 
long vista of arches and the delicate 
tracery of windows and chapels is 
quite beyond compare. We hustled 
on into York ... A run in the late 
afternoon brought us to a little vil- 
lage of Scunthrope .. . The next 
morning ... we settled down and 
drove for Cambridge .. . (and then) 
to London 


If any of you have lasted until 
now, I can wish you nothing finer 
than just such another trip sometime 
with good company, the hedgerows 
and the rhododendron in bloom, the 
lakes sparkling and your hearts sing- 
ing with the joy and goodness of 
life 
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Dr. ARVED KurTZ, Director of the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MuSICc and a noted 
violinist and composer, offers his critical analysis of a performance just given by 
two young students at the college. DR. KURTZ, who has recorded their playing with 
his NORELCO ‘Continental’ tape recorder, points out a passage he wishes the girls 
to listen for as he prepares to play back the performance. “I am very pleased with 
the reliable service given me by my NORELCO tape recorder, and of course with the 
excellence of the quality of its sound,” states Dr. KurTZ. “Both the students and 
the teachers at our college find it most useful in the evaluation of performance and 
progress.” .The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., 
Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, Dpt. 1AA4, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.1.,N.Y. 





Looking Ahead? 


You're on the right track with the 


MASTER METHOD 
FOR BAND 


by Charles S. Peters 


Supv. Instrumental Music 
Joliet Public Schools 


Paul Yoder, Editor 
Book Il 


A true “Builder of Champions” with Follow-up lessons in a balanced pres- 
a thorough grounding in both playing entation of appealing melodies and 
technic and rhythm so basic in en- technic, with more “Tricks that Click” 
semble teaching and playing. for the instructor. 


Look ahead and choose the method that builds champions! 


THE MASTER METHOD 
Parts $1.00 each Full Conductor Score-Manual $4.00 each 





New! For Your Choral Groups 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF MUSIC 
Olvera-Schroth 


A unique and most practical presentation of interval study using fa 
excerpts. Excellent for improving sight reading 
Price 75¢ 
Write for an approval copy! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 























"YOUR ORCHESTRA, BAND OR CHORUS 
' WILL LOOK AS GOOD AS IT SOUNDS 


WITH 


Golden Trophy 


i UNIFORMS BY 
SsAxXONnN WY 


Lightweight 

for comfort... 

long-wearing 
for economy 


Institute 
Award 











SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight | 
colors: Red, Powder | 
Blue, Gold,Grey,Roy- | 
al, Peacock Blue, 
White, Maroon. Top 
quality fabrics. Fully 


lined. $16.90 


Also available with 
* black shawl. 


TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof |lin- 


ing. $17.90 





BLAZERS 


Men's and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 














. $9.50 
+. $3.50 


TUX PANTS... 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET . 


All garments manufactured in our own 
modern factory. Buy direct for substantial 
savings. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
money back! Sizes 34-52, shorts, regulars, 
stouts, longs and extra longs in stock for 
immediate delivery. Write, wire or phone 
your order now .. . or ask for free illus 
trated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


230 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. © WORTH 4-6039 
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Clark Centennial Memorial Tributes 


A Selection from Letters from Friends 





tT THE MENTION of the name of Frances 
Elliott Clark a host of cherished 
memories flood to the forefront in the 
minds of those who loved and admired her. 

It was my privilege to be numbered 
among those to whom she gave the joy 
of being counted as “one of her children.” 
For at least a quarter of a century it was 
always “Mother Clark” and “Son John” 
whenever and wherever we met. To those 
fortunate enough to really know her, it 
was to truly love her 

Her two ruling passions were the Music 
Educators Conference and the spreading 
of music appreciation. For either cause— 
and they were synonymous to her—she 
was ready at all times to render militant 
service. Her great devotion to the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs was also 
a vital part of her allegiance to the cause 

My first acquaintance with Mrs. Clark 
dates back to 1916, when I attended my 
first Music Educators Conference in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. There she sounded a 
clarion call to all of us to arise and do 
right valiant service for the cause of 
music education. From that time on, I was 
her ardent admirer and follower. 

Mrs. Clark’s contribution to music ed 
ucation is beyond words. MENC is in 
many ways the elongation of her shadow 
Literally millions of young and old are 
sharing in her vision and Herculean ef- 
forts to make music a living vital part of 
their daily living. 

Those who grasp the torch she offered 
us have been better for her having lived, 
and her influence will linger long after 
we, her followers, have thrust the torch 
into younger hands 


joun C. Kennet, 4064 Brant Street, 

San Diego 3, California. [Mr. Kendel was 
director of music education in the public 
schools of Denver, Colorado for 25 years. 
ifter two terms as president of MENC 
Southwestern Division (1927-1929, 1935- 
1937), Mr. Kendel served as national 
president of MENC (1944-1946) He re- 
tired from the Denver post in 1951, and 
ame a vice president of the American 
Wusic Conference, was in charge of field 


service until 1958.] 


RKING for Frances Elliott Clark 
was a liberal education. Without a 


doubt, all of the “musical missionaries” — 
the men and women who traveled under 
her supervision for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and the Radio Corpo- 
ration—will agree with that statement 

I had the added advantage of day-to-day 
ontact in the office for some thirteen 
fruitful years and many more years of 
valued friendship. 


All of us were her “family.” She was a 


firm believer in the broadening influence 
of travel, and she planned commercial 
trips for her “missionaries” that would 
give a varied experience. She took care 
to make free weekends, whenever possible, 
coincide with interesting geographical or 
historical spots. This is just one of many 
facets of Frances Elliott Clark that the 
world outside did not see. 

You tell me that she was not always 
easy to live with? What genius is? And 
a genius she had for promoting the great 
love of her life—the co-relation of chil- 
dren and music. I would rather have the 
memory of those years with a genius 
militant than to have had a constant diet 
of sweetness and light. 

As she sits on her particular cloud and 
looks down with devotion upon the whole 
scene, my prayer is that she be granted 
the joy of seeing the direct relation be- 
tween the small beginnings for which she 
fought and the tremendous sweep of the 
present work of bringing music and chil- 
dren together 


—G. Joseruine Arry, 1524 Portland 
Avenue, Saint Paul 4, Minnesota. [Miss 
Airy was professionally close to Mrs. 
Clark, having served as office manager of 
the Victor Company's educational depart- 
ment, which included Mrs. Clark’s office in 
Camden, New Jersey.] 


M*« FRANCES E. CLARK greeted me 
at the office of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company in Camden, New Jer- 
sey, in June 1916. I had answered an ad 
in the New York Times addressed to a 
box number in Philadelphia. When I re- 
ceived the letter asking me to report, it 
was signed “F. E. Clark.” Like the boy 
who took in the sign with him, I took the 
train from New York to Philadelphia and 
reported personally, asking for Mr. Clark. 
When I entered the office of F. E. Clark, 
I saw a friendly, buxom woman standing 
behind the desk. I said I wanted to see 
Mr. Clark. She quietly said “I am Mrs. 
Clark and I sent you the letter.” 

Thus began an association of 40 beau- 
tiful years of friendship—with relation of 
employee, then sponsor, then number one 
colleague in RCA, then friend and may 
I say, protégé at NBC. Mother Clark 
loved her chicks, as she called them. 
Dozens of people like me, who loved her 
devotedly, would do anything for her— 
even to fly to the ends of the earth, on her 
simple request 

She was truly the mother of school 
music in America. She loved all the chil- 
dren of every country. I fortunately have 
visited her musical family now in prac- 
tically every country of the earth. Thou- 
sands knew her. When I began the Dam- 
rosch Hour on NBC, she applauded my 
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efforts. She loved “Uncle Walter,” as = oe a —— a: 

millions of school children did and she $ ; -¥ =o ow i a oor 
considered him her partner in the great : -¥: =$-¥: S b a : bg 
crusade to make every child love and, nay Aine ; : e $ a Be 


more, to perform music. She labored for mae 
them until she could no longer lift a finger 


or hold a pen. What a beautiful and fruit 
ful life! Her wonderful son, John, and her RB 
grandchildren and _ great-grandchildren 
live on to perpetuate her memory 
FRANKLIN Dunnam, Chief. Radi : ° 
levtsion if , Office f Edu ation, 17th-19th centuries eS a2 
. = *J. S, BACH—Prelude in C minor [arr. Schoettle] 
; ue [arr. Mairs] 
r WAS AN HONOR to follow the distin- HANDEL—Prelude os — Cc 
guished Frances Elliott Clark as Edu- BEETHOVEN—Suite for Band [arr. ray] 
cational Director of RCA-Victor. She (written for a Vienna wind band) 
was appointed Director Emerita and I anal. *BRUCKNER—Gloria (from Second Mass) [arr. Schoettle] 
enjoyed immensely the opportunity to pant r d for winds as a Field Mass) optional SATB and Piano 40¢ 
wi her on rious ssionment<« ; score . 
ST ee ee a oe *ERANCK—Psalm 150 (O Praise Ye The Lord) 


for several years 


Z 


farr. Reynolds] optional SATB and Piano 35¢ 


[he association developed into a close 
friendship, which extended through het 
full and active retirement. We visited th comlsatr 
many times—in Philadelphia; when she 2 = Ag 20 4 
came through Chicago; and in Salt Lake z 7 SG eissle] 
City. Despite a serious accident in ber ie *DE FALLA—Ritual Fire Dance [arr. . 
late years, she was always forceful, (Full score $2.00) 
mentally alert, gracious, and brimming F Iber ] 

’ L—Pavane [arr. Fogelberg 
with plans for the improvement and ex RAVE P #ters to a Friend {arr. Beeler] 
Sa GRETCHANINOFF—Lette 


pansion of music education. “Mother” : . ite’) 
Clark was a remarkable person. She left a ©6SIBELIUS—Alla Marcia (from ‘Karelia Suite 
heritage of ideas < als, ¢ e fs —- 
ily, aa th or os posers pire a [arr. R. F. Goldner For Three Oranges’) 
ly, am 1OUSZ s re . r 
saddened by her passing PROKOFIEFF—March (from Love 
ELtitswortu C. Dent, Vice President, [arr. Cray] . ' 
ronet Films STRAVINSKY—Berceuse and Finale (from ‘The 
[Editorial Note: Mr. Dent was with Firebird’) [arr. R. F. Goldman] 
RCA-Victor from 1936-1942. In 1946 he A Full Band $6.00 *Full Band oo 
assumed his present position. He is cur ie’ Sym. Band 8.50 *Sym. Band ' 
rently chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the National Audio-Visual As neleased soou! 
sociation and president of the NEA’s } ee to he 
Exhibitors’ Association.] oo wage » 
LECUONA—Bolero Espanol | 
: : full and condensed scores . 
p add one more reminiecence of ani “toca latest work—written especially for band) 
| _the Keokuk Conference? The 
chairman, Mrs. Clark, asked to stand, wees 
each person whose Board of Education 2 
vad paid any part of his or her expenses all USIC CORPORATION 
to attend the meeting. Then she asked be | MARKS M 
if there was anyone whose Board paid all beg nd Ct New York IS, NLY. 
expenses. From the provincial Southwest I36 West $2 - 
there was only one who stood! I qualified : ' dtm — yp , 
this by stating that my board [Dallas, -- 


For FREE reference scores and catalogs, write Dept. 3Y 


Texas] offered to pay all of my expenses, ; _ 

but I preferred to pay my own hotel ex > 7 ERS SO RE ——) — fr. 
penses. In addition, the Board granted me 
two weeks leave-of-absence with pay to i ou 
visit schools en route to and from Keokuk 

I could write an entire chapter covering 

the schools visited—what I saw and 


learned when, -ompz th Anna M 
Allen, r visited T. 'P. Giddings [( Jak DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 





visited 
Park, Illinois} Will Earhart [ Richmond, Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
Indiana] and also schools in St. Louis STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
and Kaness Cit BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
FOR SCHOOL Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
Brrpie ALEXANDER. 2935 Lebanon disc for colored lights. Used by some of 
Pisin: El Pas . AND the largest Colleges, 
venue, fl as lexas Semecte. CheseBes. 
_— , ‘ doe CH e irs. t 
[Editorial Note: “Alexander, Birdie URCH hb ¥ 18.00 
s number one in the roster of 69 founders - 8. $21.00 Dz. 12” 
i amet a 7 . : re" 1091 a J CHORAL GROUPS Ha) tee 9 4 
ho signed the book at the organizatior 50. rder thru 
meeting of the Music Supervisors Na Catalog on request your dealers or direct 


tional Conference in Keokuk, April 12 


1907. Her membership since then has The CC. Ward Co. Strayline 
been continuous; she now has status of Ohi Products Co. 
; iN TeaVVam Meolalelolae Te) Dept. "B"', P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. 


“member emerita.” ] 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


e oy fa cod, 
& How Do 
YOU Judge Brasses? 


Constant personal contact with 
music educators convinces us 
that today’s band director is 
too smart to be affected by un- 
supported claims, which cost 
nothing to make, or by endorse- 
ments which too often involve 
a consideration 

His judgment of brasses is gov- 
erned by a one-word test — 
How does the 


periormance 
? How does 


instrument handle 
it respond? How does it sound? 
This concept of performance 
has been a Blessing family tra- 
dition for more than 50 years. 
It explains why, more than any 
other manufacturer, we com- 
bine handcraftsmanship with 
precision equipment in the 
creation of Blessing Cornets, 
Trumpets and Trombones. 
Because of handcraftsmanship, 
we honestly feel that Blessings 
are more compact and easier 
to handle than any other in- 
struments in their price class, 
with a truer tone produced 
with less effort 

But we don’t ask you to take 
our word for it. We ask, in- 
stead, that you test-play and 
compare a Blessing with an 
open mind. We have a feeling 
you will agree that 


YOU RECOMMEND THE BEST WHEN 


MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


S ~ 


E. K. BLESSING CO., Inc. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


many parents are tox 


An Objective Look at Our 
Music Education Program 


availability of mu 
| sicians for Army bands it has become 
upparent that secondary schools and col 
leges are not producing the quantity of 
high quality musicians they did twenty 
reveals the rea- 


this is true and may indicate 


years ago. Close scrutiny 
sons why 
the need for immediate action by our mu- 
sic education leaders 

Characteristic of present day mus 
education is the emphasis upon playing 
musical instruments for amusement’s sake 
rather than as a means of livelihood. In 
general, advanced skills are shunned and 


wide repertoire is avoided 
High school music students learn to 


play in as few as two or three keys, to 
play parts by rote, and to play an ex- 
tremely limited number of selections 
Frequently, college graduates who have 
majored in music explain that they are 
“musicologists” and therefore should not 
be expected to perform on an instrument 

even sing a simple melody. The study 
of music is primarily an adjustment of 
personality to fit one for a happy and gay 
life forever after—this is the attitude of 
the great bulk of the product of modern 
music education pedagogy 


Of course there are | 


asic reasons why 
this philosophy is an easy one to adopt 
One is the current emphasis on science 
and mathematics. Without sustained argu- 
ment from the opposition, scientific im 
terests have almost taken over, prompting 
large numbers of students who might 
otherwise be attracted, to avoid the arts, 


isic included, as a serious field of study 


+ 


factors are the socioeconom« 
wees which have brought permanent 
hanges in the character of the American 
music profession. No longer is the career 
f musician a widely popular goal. Be- 
sides, to achieve the skills required de- 


ard work and close parental 


inds 
supervision. These two ingredients, un 
are apparently minimized in 

American scene today. Too many 
nagers do not like ird work, and too 
usy to supervise 


Witness the frequent editorial and feature 


} 


rticles in our periodicals dealing with the 
heat generation.” 

That the music protession tsn't the pros- 

perous area of endeavor that it once was 


s obvious. The phenomenal success of the 


recording business and growing prefer- 
ences for television and hi-fi over live mu- 
sic have contributed to this change. The 
closing of many of the large dance halls 
because of high overhead and maintenance 
costs and the reduction in the number of 
theaters using pit and stage bands have 
contributed to this change. Most sig- 
nificant in the lowering of the music 
profession status has been the spread of 
“rock 'n roll,” “bop,” and similar idioms 
of music which require substandard mu- 
sical techniques 

Music as a true profession and the de- 
velopment of advanced musical skills for 
the sake of the art, are in many cases be- 
ing sold short by music educators who are 
themselves not accomplished technicians. 
It is easy to adopt the attitude that “What 
was good enough for me is good enough 
for my students.” 

There are more secondary school and 
college bands and orchestras enrolling 
more students than ever before in Amer 
ica. The same high school and college 
bands and orchestras appear to be pro- 
ducing fewer qualified musicians and 
more “horn-holders” and “musicologists” 
than ever before. Something should be 
done. I suggest that as music educators 
we organize a “hard sell” campaign to 
present: 

1. The need for cultural development 

2. The attractiveness of professional 
music careers for talented individuals 

3. A true concept of the dedication re 
quired to successfully meet professional 
standards. 

4. De-emphasize the “big” school band 
or orchestra organized primarily for 
amusement of students and concentrate 
on quality through the achievement of 
true musical goals rather than the presen- 
tation of tricky stunts for the entertain- 
ment of the alumni and the student body 

5. Discourage “sugar-coating” music 
education and demand adherence to rea- 
sonable standards of musical achieve- 


ment. 


+ 


Let’s get our school band and orchestra 
programs back on the main track. Let's 
lift them from the category of marginal 
activities and elevate them to an essential 
cultural status. This can only be done if 
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we teach the music art and if we teach it 
as an integral and indispensable cultural 
media. Music education should be in 
cidental to nothing else 

CLARENCE L. Mutts, Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. [Major Mills is currently Staff 
Band Officer, United States Continental 
Army Command, supervising all Army 
bandsman training. He was formerly in 
strumental music director and assistant 
protessor of music education at the Uni 


rsity of Cincinnati. ] 


> 


George Gershwin Goes 
in General Music 


rRNEENAGERS go for Gershwin. Not 
i] just the clarinet and piano players 
who have been attracted to the Rhapsody 
in Blue or the hundreds of girls who have 
slid their way through “Summertime,” 
but almost everyone finds appeal in the 
style and flavor of Gershwin’s music 
This, specifically, is why his music can 
be presented so easily and effectively in 
the general music class 

Discovering the unknown beauties in 
Gershwin’s songs creates a contagious in 
entive that leads to further exploration 
The strong rhythms that catch the ear of 
the young student help to expedite this 
appreciation. These rhythms already exist 

the moods and lives of teenagers, and 
it is a great encouragement for them to 
hear a first-class composer express what 
they already feel 

Gershwin’s music has a rewarding and 
unforgettable magic. No pupil or teacher 
an read about his colorful life, discover 
and enjoy his musical works, or realize 
he influence his contributions have made 
without feeling that they are richer for 
having had the experience 

For expanding into other areas of in 
terest, Gershwin’s music is a “natural.” 
Boys and girls enjoy tracing its influence 
through present day performers such as 
Duke Ellington, Stan Kenton and Dave 
Brubeck. A discussion of musical form is 
a direct tollow-up after enjoying the 

neerto mil 

Using an imerican in Paris as 
launching platform, youngsters quickly 
grasp the idea of a symphonic tone poem 
or ballet choreography as used in the film 
version with Gene Kelly Por ind 
Bess can easily stimulate a general music 
class to view opera in retrospect as it 
developed through the years 

An especially interested student could 
make an exciting research project by 
tracing the growing success of Porgy and 
Bess during his own lifetime. Magazines, 
newspapers and music journals have 
given wide coverage to the revival of 
Porgy and its widely acclaimed tour of 
the United States, Europe, South Amer 
ica, and finally Russia. What a splendid 
pportunity to bring geography (maps 
are indispensable for a_ well-appointed 
general music classroom) and political 
science into your classroom as well in 
ormed student reporters relate how “Cat 
fish Row Rocks Kremlin!” 

With the advent of the long-awaited 
Im version of Porgy and Bess and the 
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Cerin Fracccle raed 


~ Selmer 


SOLOIST REEDS — 
made in Paris by the makers of ' 
Seimer (Paris) Woodwinds 


tes — Distributed by H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indi 


An Outstanding ORCHESTRAL Work! 
From The Distinguished Catalog Of 


REUTER & REUTER 


Stockholm, Sweden 


GLOBETROTTER 


by PER LUNDKVIST 


A breezy, exhilarating orchestral piece 
certain to highlight any program. 


Price 
FULL ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 
PIANO PART 





_ Send for FREE 1ST VIOLIN Part! 





Distributors In The United States & Canada 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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nearly thirty recordings of Porgy LP 
albums which have been pressed in re- 
cent months, we must “hit the ground 


Select your Choral Concert material with our feet running.” We cannot afford 
from the Presser Catalog: to ignore our responsibility to utilize 
- ; every medium in presenting this superb 
for Junior High School : composer for lasting enjoyment through 
ene Pe Se. Se oto ae seers a : general music 
Wo Saves Sin, We Rees tlle Shaan usta ’ To this end, I have compiled a re 
I'll Have To Ask God—John Li n with piano or acco source outline to provide an aid for gen 
Pilgrim's Hymea—O! wenir ; eral music teachers in planning activities 
meen or Swo-Pust | ' alae ta ial ‘ for their classes. Perhaps this outline will 
also provide a format that can be used 


for Senior High School 
taf ymp.) to compile resource materials about other 


Popeorn Carnival— n 
Fum, Fum Fam—arranged by Marion Vree (S.A.T.B., a cappella) .22 composers of their own choice. The de 


He Loves Me, He Loves Me Not—Dorn tafson (S.S.A., with piano accon tailed procedures are left to each teacher ; 
The Cherry Tree Carel—orr hman i (S.A.T.B., a cappella however, an outline of this type can help 
the general music teacher in planning a 
well-rounded program of study. 

Don C. Ropinson, director of mus 


for Senior College 
Build Thee More Stately Mansions 
Redheaded Restaurant Cashier 
To All, To Each (from Carols of Death )—W illiam 2 i , education, Fulton County Schools {t 
Jesus, The Lord, The Mighty God—. ” 
lo Piango (My Tears Ran)—/ VW 
, , — Note: Readers can request, at no 
Choral Directors: A ence ' f ft ; ral mus ; ‘ charge, copies of Mr. Robinson’s splendid 
REI est. Write rect tating selections des your n resource outline by writing to the Music 
t acit sch fhliatior Educators Journal, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., enclosing a 
THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. stamped, self-addressed envelope. The 
list includes recordings, suggested songs, 
films, related readings (biographies, 
books in which Gershwin and his works 
are discussed, textbooks and selected 
periodicals), fifteen suggested activities 
and procedures, and evaluation. 
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Expert Rebuttal 


: GOING through the January issue of 
| that indispensable magazine, The 
Music Educators Journal, I was interested 

= = , in reading the letter from Marilyn Korn- 
MONROE NO. 1 STAGING PLAN, 40 FT. x 20 FT., IN 3 LEVELS , reich Davis, headed “What's Been Hap 
pening to Piano Lessons?” It is certainly 
refreshing to come across so much genuine 


























They Blend Together As One" 


enthusiasm as was expressed in this letter 


rea «ea 


wy NS Pictured here is a 4-level! jew Monroe one-unit con- 
= (8", 16", 24” and 32”) riser | struction and new folding me- However, I fear that the author has been 
an ie, % assembly of] chanism for steel leg supports 

- ay 


il avs 


=F Monroe 4 #.| Easy te fold or unfold, and misinformed in making the statement, “In 


<4 | sturdy at all times 
JE ae by 8 ft. sec : the past quarter-century a quiet revolution 
ms tions a - 


ay ceattons ve has been in progress in the piano teaching 
untolads easity.a . . 
legs move togeth- profession—the gradual displacement of 
er and jackknife , 9 : 7 ° 

COMPLETELY NEW in design, material, construction, conveni- jock in position | the private lesson in tavor of group in- 
ence in handling. New Extruded Aluminum Unit Construction, struction.” I wonder if the author knows 
channel braced end to end. Greatest strength, less weight 7 , heer , 

oO TK ( g i "4 > pas 
New Automatic Locking and Folding Tubular Steel Legs, 1” ¢ the enormous growt J br salante- the ~ t 
O.D. 12 section in pairs. “‘Jacknife’’ locking and folding quarter-century, ot the National Guild of 
Standard size 4° x 8’, standard heights 8”, 16”, 24” and 32” Rann Teachere_on = : . c. 
Special sizes to order. Many standard staging plans, one to 4 Piano Teacher —— organization consist 
levels, almost any size ing almost entirely of private music 
PREE—New Catalog, Direct Prices and Discounts, Color illus- teachers. As for my own experience, I 
trations Monroe Folding Risers, as well_as Choral Risers. Also im Ste i , , 1! ; , | 2 
Monroe ‘‘Fold-King’’ line of Folding Tables. (68 models and signed ay a can Say that all ot my pup! S$ who are 
sizes). Folding Chairs, Hat and Coat Racks, Movable Partitions, te 15 people: added sections teachers report such large private classes 


etc. Just write to address below may b ° . 
: -- St, JT that they have to turn away many appli 








cants every season. One of them just hap- 
THE MONROE C0. 393 Ch ch St., LEDS LE pens to live in Miss or Mrs. Davis's own 
section of Long Island, where private 
piano teaching seems to be booming in 
stead of being displaced by group in- 
; struction 

| , [ mor: Acc ) | } The letter also says, “What about the 
ourt | UeNerdal ASSEMDTY practice problem? It becomes as outdated 
: as the private lesson.” What a curious 
of the statement! How can anyone imagine that 
even a respectable, moderate ability to 
play the piano with anything like artistic 


. . . ’ o 
International Society for Music Education esaiie aan Se. etainel Wilh inte 


practice period outside of the lesson? 

Vienna, Austria On page 68 I find an article headed 
“The Vanishing Violinist.” I think the 
4C 4 ac officers and members of the American 
June 25-July di 1961 String Teachers Association must be 
astonished to hear that string players are 
vanishing like the buffalo. Ernest Harris 
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I'VE GOT 
“PLAYABILITY” 

BECAUSE 

I'MA 

RICO 

REED! 


Rico 
REEDS 
BLOW 








Unexcelled for Clarinet, 
Alto and Tenor Sax 


Available at music dealers 
everywhere. 


Rcd PRODUCTS 


155 North La Brea 
Hollywood 36, California 


of outstanding 

quality and wear- 

ing ease, styled 

with grace and 

dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 


CONFIRMATION 
ROBE RENTALS 


We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


ions A PETER SON convey 


Dpt. M-2, 501 EAST 33RD, KANSAS CITY 9, MO 


Nate + We are occasionally able to offer 
* pre-used robes in excellent condi- 
tion at a considerable saving 


STRING INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


A valuable book 

WITH THE ARTISTS by Samuel and Sada Ap- 
plebaum 8 pr pra , : n t 

net rtist Jascha Heifetz, William Prim- 
rose r Gregor Piatigorsky, ar t r t 
n - 

ation K ny Dp 
ense, P f book—$6.00 px 
JOHN MARKERT & CO 
141 W. 15th St.. New York ii, N.Y 
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tells me that string teaching and perform 
ance ability on the stringed instruments 
is increasing throughout many parts of 
the country to a gratifying extent. How 
does it happen that there is a growing 
fine higl school orchestras 


Richard Korn 


number of 
nowadays, and that wher 
established his Orchestra of 
class symphony 


America, he 
was able to get up a first 

here in New York made up of players 
outside of the Philharmonic roster I 
wonder if the author of the above 
knows of the enormou growtl of the 
Amateur Chamber Music Players. These 
layers who meet in 


articl 


ire largely string | 
homes ft vening f fun with 


private 
3,000 


chamber musi er are over 
members of this organization in the United 
States, and many in foreign countries 
These U.S. string players must have taker 
lessons on their instruments at some time 
to continue their interest in chamber musi 
eir adult lives 


HuGHt 


through tl 


EpwIin 


So, Johnny, You Can’t 
Read Music? 
NHEER UP, JoHNNY! You'll have plenty 
A of company! The great majority of 
people with whom you will have contact 
during your lifetime won't be able to read 
music, either. Your parents probably can't, 
and this will be true for most of your 
teachers, from gram school through 
college. There probably are not more 
than fifty-one « lege presidents in the 
entire country who can read the orchestral 
score for such a piece as Schubert's “Un 
finished Many 


‘'t read it, either And don't need to 


Symphony musicians 


great works 
important part of 
pletely unintelligible to all but a very tew 
the population. It is not uncommor 
pl tudied music for 
hood, and who, 


as adults, < 1a note. There 


world famous ’ 
posers who are musically illiterate 
What ts the nt ni The 
swer is ple and very 
Over the pe 
tation | n o be, without 


years 


r reason, ; tremely omplicated 


means of communi takes years 
of hard work, and a sj il talent, to mas 
it completely } n in its simpler 
requires at t essarily large 

thought 

contributes to th« ual mak 


Because the thin g involved 


CESSES none ot 


e of 
music 
goes contrary to the tural workings of 
the mind, the l epting it 
with the results 

And so, John 
No doubt somethir 
it. But the conser 
publishers 
probably wi 
being made 


' 
ite 


@ Completely Adjustable 

to All Playing Positions 
@ Tubular Steel Construction 
@ Ideal for Instrument 


Storage 
WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


13 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printiug 
gladly furnished 

Any publisher 


our reference 


w“Uer 


280! West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


New Edition 
For String Orchestra 
6 Piecss: from PEER GYNT SUITE by E. Grieg 


Morn ng Mood Aca’s Death, Anitra’s Dance 
ingrid’s Lamentation, Arabian Dance, Solvejg's 
Song Six | n OF \ Scored f 
Violins 1, Hf, tht, IV: Viel s 1, tt: Cellos ft, 
and Bass. Parts, $.25 each 


JOHN MARKERT & Co., 
4) West I5th St 


Music Publishers 
New York t1, N.Y 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS HARBOR GERMS 


ARTHUR H. BRYAN 


Attain 


The Lower Tones On 


Here’s How To 


l'ympani—W ithout Fail! ( band direct nake at least (5) All musical instrument mouthpieces 
ken eff ! and joints should be cleansed with tinctur: 
of green soap and water as a minimum 
tices witl -spect to their in requirement regularly this will 
struments. Yet few w instrument play keep down the microbial count. The 
mouthpieces should preferably be kept 
is matter. 7 covered when not in use. Ethyl alcohol 
k with air, moutl works well on brass mouthpieces in stor- 
recent experiment age, just as it does with the doctor's 

thermometer 


ress upon their 


he need erving certain 
Used 
as oncerned a they should be 
yriter has done 


dust, book 


wind instrument mouthpieces 
BPPGHeNg OG + COn- (6) Microbial flora need moisture and 
taminat ncountered food. Drying the mouthpieces in warm 
air ovens or in bone-dry rooms stops the 
reproduction of the organisms, thus ar- 
resting their growth. However, when 
food particles with moist sputa and saliva 
later enter the mouthpieces, many of these 
dormant organisms may be revived, and 
start a new life cycle. Twenty-four hours 
drying will usually arrest the growth and 
reduce the virulence of most microbes 


In the public 
school band member ad their 


pieces tested before ar wal or instru 


’ 
ment hygenic advocated 
requently foul 


experiment venty-five 


mouth 


measures were 
Reeds and mouthpie 


nelling and loaded with mouth detritus, 


vhen tested for bacterial content showed 


astounding results Literally countless 


millions of micro-organisms, mostly 


bh ¢ SI nicrococci | - . . 

acteria suc! micrococe! and (7) Many bacteria collect in the brown 
them wind instruments 
ind staphlococci parts which are 


obviously be washed, 


organist! many slime in sections of 
Therefore, connecting 
slimy should 
cleansed or given a mild antiseptic treat 
ment 


streptococci 
ited and identifhed or blood agar 
lates Such mouthpieces were obviously 


obnox 1 us, but langerous too 


(8) The chamois swabs or cleaners 
used to wipe out instrument sections and 
mouthpieces, if not washed out or kept 
in arf antiseptic solution, can be as heavily 
infected as the mouthpieces themselves 
[he swabs should be kept soaked in alco- 
hol, or any good colorless, oxidizing anti- 
septic. If cloth is used as the contact 
agent in the cleansing, it should be lint 
free, for lint can hold or enmesh particles 
seeded with bacteria. 


+ 


Some of the conclusions that can 


drawn from the study follow 


(1 Mouthpieces he avily 
bacteria and viruses can be hazardous to 


infected with 


persons using wind instruments because 
they are a possible vector of oral com- 
municable diseases, or respiratory infec- 
h as colds, influenza, pneumonia, 
sis, herpes fibrilis, (cold sores, : ies 
(9) As plastic reeds are not injured by 
twenty-four hour soaking, it is recon 
mended that they be kept in hypochlorous 
meningitis and the dental disease. “trench acid solution 5/10 parts per million the 
_” same dilution used in swimming pools 
(Zonite or Clorox). The mouthpieces 
may be similarly treated, but true reeds 
are bleached and softened by such soak- 
the user ing. 


diseases, rareé 


fever blisters), and possibly 


irlet tever, strepto 


these days, such as s 


throat, diphtheria, epidemic 


coccK sore 


mout 


(2) Foul smelling, contaminated mouth 
pieces may be a means of reinfection to 


3) Exchange of instruments without 

previous boiling or anti 

septic treatment is more than a calculated 
risk; it is a definite hazard. 

4) Mouthpieces of musical instru 

harbor literally millions of (a) A saturated solution of boric acid 
has lowest germicidal coefficient) 


(10) Contact is necessary for transfer 
of microbial infection, as the strictly air- 
born organisms are virtually harmless 


sterilizing by 


(11) Among the antiseptics tested for 
cleansing and antibacterial purposes were: 


ments may 
possible pathogenic bacteria, putrefactive 


micro-organisms and possibly some mul b) Hydrogen peroxide, full strength 


strains indigenous to the 
respiratory tract. These may grow on 
the moist sputa, saliva and decomposed 


tiple virus 


food particles. School health authorities 
should ni n the simple 
brass instrument mouth- 


therefore 
stertiisation of 
pieces before exchange or use as a hy- 
yienic necessity. Safe oxidizing anti 
are not injurious to reeds, 


should be used to cleanse or soak moutl 


septics which 


pieces and joints 


Arthur H. Bryan, is professor of 
acteriology, Jacksonville llege of Music 
Jacksonville (Florida University This 
article is digested from a paper by Mr 

which was printed in the Januar; 
sue of School Science and Ma 


} 


a safe but deteriorating oxidising anti- 
septic) 

(ce) S T 37 
and 1:200 
septic) 


Sharp and Dohme 1:100 
(a safe pleasant-tasting anti- 


d) Dobell’s solution (contains phe- 
nol), one part to 3 to 5 parts (used often 
as a mouthwash 

¢) Hypochlorous acid (Clorox. Dai- 
kin’s solution, Zonite, etc.) in dilutions 

f 1:10,000, 1:100,000, or 5 parts per mil- 
ton 

f) Bactine, one to five teaspoonfuls 
1 pint of water (recommended for its high 


antibacterial action). 


g) Rubbing methyl, propyl, or ethyl 
ulcohol will kill all bacteria and spores 
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if exposed for from one to ten minutes 


Methyl and propyl alcohol are poisonous Music for Your String Orchestra Program 


f imbibed in large amounts. Ethyl is the 
safe alcohol for brass instruments STRING ORCHESTRA Each 
a . . . . 4 7 4 4 f 
Zephiran chloride (has high germi- 8 F Pi for Y Score ry Grade 
, " “ f s Ces r l e 
cidal coefficients against most pathogens) rn weer ~ —_— . F. McK 95 E 
oa “ ; String Ensembles oar George F. McKay $1.25 J Lasy 
in dilutions of 1:20,000 with exposures Sea S (E Suite { 
' - “he te + eel Sea Spray (Easy Suite for 
f ten minute s. The temperature varies String Ensembles) - : George F. McKay 1.00 a Easy 
the bactericidal efficiency, for at body P 
mouth) temperatures the dilutions may 
run as high as from 1:40,000 to 1:7000 
r some streptococci. This antiseptic like 
thers is non-irritating to delicate 
membranes. In dilutions of 1:1,000 it will 
not injure the oral membranes which are 
ntact with the instrument mouth- ORCHESTRA Score Grade 
. . . , Cowboy Rhapsody Ralph Matesky oe : Easy 
i) Azochloramide, one tablet to two (Set A—5.00. Set B—7.00. Set C—9.00) 
unces of water (a safe oxydizing anti- Train Ride Ralph Matesky Easy 
sept ; (Set A 6.00—Set B 8.00—Set C 10.00) 
tainle ot . ) solu- on “ 
Stainless methtolate 1 1,000 s lu The Hollow Men for Trumpet and 
the only mercurial antiseptic tested) String Orchestra L V. Persichetti 25 9 Med. 
Pry strong egy idal coe ffi sent Clair de Lune aie Debussy-Gordon Med. 
d t too desirable on the mucous (Set A 9.00—Set B 12.50—Set C 16.00) 
1c Va of lip ae . 
MEMOTERCE the anhalt , , Overture and Allegro from La Sultane Couperin- Milhaud 2.50 Diff. 
Lusterine is a safe popular aniisep- Thematics sent on request 


nd mouthwash with mild antiseptic ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


+ 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Fun for 4 Strings (3 Violins and Piano)__Charlotte Ruegger 1.25 Pr Easy 
(Beginning ensemble playing for violins) 
Londonderry Air -- _.....(Arr. by H. Elkan) 60 2 Med. 
Come Sweet Death : Bach-Elkan 50 J Med. 
Concerto Grosso . . __V. Giannini 4.50 d Diff. 
Scores sent on approval 











Zonite is another non-poisonous, 

chlorine liberating antiseptic. It is useful : 
as a mouthwash 1 :100 solution (teaspoon === ‘ —— 
ful to a glass of watér). It is one of least | 

ritating antiseptics and can be used on Wm. 5. HAYES C0. 
reeds and mouthpiece: 

All of the above antiseptics, in correct ig 12 Piedmont Street 
dilution, are therefore safe on membranes i ge 


1 a : 11 \ ~~ 

XC] a ls anc srcurials. All } a 

except the alcohol and mercuria \l ‘ Boston 16, Mass. 
{ them are colorless, and harmless in the ! b 

dilutions indicated. They all have reason 


ably high germicidal coefficients if used in ii FLUTES — 
the strengths indicated, and if exposed | 
wd PICCOLOS 


enough 
REPAIRS —All Makes 


13) Oral hygiene should be a strict 
must” for all wind instrument players 
The mouth may harbor literally millions 
f mouth bacteria, mostly micrococci, and 
habl susiti-s — Therefore 
obably multi-strain viruses neretore, | 
outhwashes, throat gargles, tooth pastes 1 n.¥. Branch: Wm. 5. HAYNES cis 


tiseptic candies are indicated. They 157 West 57th Street, New York 15, 1.¥ 


used before playing wind it 


ction are sought 


rear greg a i | FLUTES — PICCOLDS — REPRIAS—All Mokes 


hen the reeds, mouthpieces, 
usic instruments were washed 
» above antiseptics in the strengths 
for half to one hour, most bac 
dropped so markedly as t i ; 
PI power es A complete selection of dis- 
ible. Counts that ran into . . . 
; tinctive styles and quality 


fabrics. All colors and shades. 


r dropped to a few harmless WU 

fter c wo Poa a all ry the Send today for FREE catalog: 
oapy water cleansing ger - C-10 (Choir Robes and Acces- 

red the incidence of the delicat sories); J-10 (Children’s Robes); 


P-10 (Pulpit Robes). 


oligo 


nicrococci per 5 cc.’s of 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN COMPANY 


THIRTY-YEAR MEMBER. A recent com 

inication has come to the MENC head 
quarters office from Clarence Jasmagy 
who has nearly a thirty-year record of 
uninterrupted membership in the MEN‘ 


Mr. Jasmagy, of Dunedin, Florida, began NEW YORK 1,N.Y. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. CHICAGO 1,1LL. —« LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 


his membership in 1930, is now retired, 


but teaches privately. He is also a mem 366 Fifth Ave.  1000N. Market St. 228 N. LaSalle St. 1634 WN. Cahuenga Blvd. 
— ee (it (2 
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(CompariB_e 
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For complete information and prices, 220 Broadway 
write, phone or wire ———— — Huntington Station, N. Y. 
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HARMONIC MATERIALS OF MODERN 
MUSIC. By Howard Hanson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1960. 381 p.; $6.00. 


Dr. Hanson, in a most ingenious way, 
has explored in this text the basic tonal 
relationships whicn lie witnin our pres- 
ent day equal tempered systems of tones 
He caretuily explains that the materials 
described are not to be regarded as a 
“method” but rather as a dictionary or 
thesaurus of all possivilities inherent in 
the twelve-tone scale. 

Ratner than approach the problem 
from an historical point of view, Dr 
Hanson neatly simplifies and clerifies a 
tremendous array of possibilities through 
classitication into four major categories: 
interval analysis, projection, involution 
and complementary scales. 

Interval analysis relationships are re- 
duced to six basic categories: “the per 
fect fifth, the minor second, the major 
second, the minor third, the major third, 
and the tritone; each—except the tritone 

considered in both its relationship 
above and below the initial tone.” Pro- 
jection consists of the construction of 
scales and chords “by any logical process 
of addition and repetition.” Evolving 
from projection is involution which is, in 
actuality, an inversion of any tonal 
series and the relationship which exists 
between an original pattern of tones and 
its literal inversion. Complementary 
scales is a theory which refers “to the 
relationships between any series of tones 
selected from the twelve-tones and the 
other tones which are omitted from the 
series,” 

The result of some twenty-five years of 
experimentation and investigation, the 
present study should provide a basic and 
fundamental guide to the younger com 
poser. Those who have already won their 
spurs will find the theories and organi 
zation of the text of fascinating interest 


CONSTANTIUS FESTA HYMNI PER 
TOTUM ANNUM. Monumenta Poly 
phoniae Italicae, Vol. III. Edited by 
Glen Haydon. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press), 1958. 
192 pp. $15.00. 


In preparing this collection of poly- 
phonic hymns for vesper services 
throughout the church year, Mr. Haydon 
has provided material for study of the 
sixteenth-century motet style. Festa was 
an early member of the Roman school 
of church music and an important Ital- 
ian madrigalist. This publication should 
prove invaluable to musical scholars of 
the period and at the same time provide 
the opportunity for singers to perform 
the works. With this latter object in 
mind the parts are reproduced in either 
G or F clef rather than the more esoteric 
clefs of the original manuscripts. 

The collection contains in all 91 sep 
arate compositions In from three to six 
voice parts. This represents 30 hymns 
with polyphonic settings of alternate 
strophes of the Latin poetry. The chants 
which provide the cantus firmi are given. 
Facsimiles of the original manuscripts, 
dd to the in 
3%”) volume 


neluding one colorplate, a 
terest of the large (9'2” x 1 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. An index to 
the literature available in a selected 
group of musicological publications 
Compiled by Ernst C. Krohn. (St 
Louis: Baton Music Co.), 1959. 463 pp 

This index of thirty-nine periodical 

sources largely in German and English 

covers the complete study of music his- 
tory from ancient times to the present 

Also included are sections on pre-his 

tory, primitive music and music of the 

Orient. The work is organized by topics 

within the generally recognized histori 

cal periods. The value of this index to a 

student will, of course, depend on the 

availability of the material. The author 
lists those in his own library and those 
to be found in the music library of 

Washington University in St. Louis. 


April-May, Nineteen Sixty 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FOLKSONG 
SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 1898. By D. K 
Wilgus. New Brunswick, NJ.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1959. 466 p.; $7.50. 


Picking up the thread of the history of 
British and Scandinavian ballad scholar 
ship where Sigurd Bernhardt Fustvedt 
ceased his tillage, and coincident with the 
founding of the Folk Song Society in 

898, Dr. Wilgus continues the investiga 
tion of British and American scholarship 
devoted to ballads and folksongs in Eng- 
lish for roughly the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

Eschewing side issues of describing 
literary and cultural trends, “folk festi 
vals,” “folk workshops” and professional 
“folk singers,” the author confines him 
self rigorously to a study and critical 
history of folk song study and “to sug 
gest in some measure the interests and 
accomplishments of twentieth century 
scholarship.” 

Approximately half of the present 
study is taken up by the first two chap- 
ters which are devoted to a somewhat in- 
volved controversy of the communal 
nature of the ballad. There follows a 
chapter on authentic folk song collec 
tions in Great Britain and North Amer- 
ica which contains a description of the 
collections and an evaluation of methods 
employed in securing folk material. 

Chapter four attempts to trace briefly 
the growth of scholarly study of folk 
song and the various approaches which 
have been used. Appendices include a 
separate discussion of “Negro-White 
Spirituals” and “A Selective Discography 
of Folk Song Performances.” A valuable 
selected bibliography and a glossary of 
terms concludes this noteworthy contri- 
bution to the study of American folklore 
scholarship. 


SUBWAY TO THE MET (Story of Risé 
Stevens). By Kyle Crichton. (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc.), 1959. 240 pp. $4.50. 


With his usual brilliance the author 
presents a sparkling word-portrait of 
the gifted and very personable opera 
star. Candid and witty writing reveals 
to the reader a Risé Stevens little known 
to her admiring public 

From the Bronx to the Met is no easy 
stride, but was indeed inevitable for 
one Risé Steenberg who, as she is quoted, 
“had ambition enough for eight,” in ad- 
dition to being blessed with a voice, 
great beauty, capacity for work, humor, 
honesty and good sense. These attri- 
butes, combined with possession of a 
mother who in herself merits a_ book, 
were further augmented by husband 
Walter Surovy, idol of the European 
stage and a genius in “stretching” his 
wife into becoming not only a great 
opera star but an international person- 
ality 

A fascinating feature of the book is 
ts incidental picture of Mme, Schoen 
Rene, the eminent New York teacher 
whose exacting discipline and dedicated 
sponsorship of her favorite pupil were 
nossibly the most potent forces in mold- 
ine the yvoung singer to operatic stature. 

Altogether, “Subway to the Met” is a 
book one cannot afford to miss.—E.S.B. 


MANUAL OF BEL CANTO. By Ida 
Franco. (New York: Coward-McCann, 
inc.), 1959. 136 p. $10.00, 


There is considerable magic in this vol- 
ume by a respected teacher of voice who 
inherits through the great Mattea Bat- 
tistini the Italian tradition of bel canto. 
Written in a style reminiscent of an 
eailier centu.y, Madame Franco covers 
such matters as vocal techniques of the 
g.eat period which spanned the latter 
part of the sixteenth to the opening of 
the nineteenth century and some of the 
reat singers of the time. Part I dis- 
cusses the techniques of bel canto and 
its styles. Part II covers in some detail 
the careers of twenty-eight of the lead- 
ng castrati and their role in Italian 
vocal tradition. An Appendix is devoted 
to common problems of singers and sug- 
gestions for solution of difficulties. Spe- 
cial attention is given throughout to 
negro singers. 

Madame Franco’s thesis regarding 
voice training may be summarized in the 
following statement, “Every note in the 
entire range of any voice in all its mai- 
fold shadings, kinetics, and dyamics 
must always be (1) mentally produced 
and kept above the breath in the focus 
of the resonances, (2) completely free 
in the throat, (3) firmly anchored in the 
chest.” How this is to be done is not 
entirely clear to this reviewer. The 
abundance of suggestions for the devel- 
opment of vocal technique, however, to- 
gether with suggestions for exercises to 
master the major aspects of vocal style 
and production in the tradition of bel 
canto is stimulating and decidedly help- 
ful. 

In common with most books on voice 
production there are points which can 
only be clarified through personal in 
struction from a teacher, because the 
problem of treating verbally in a text 
the individual eccentricities of each voice 
is to all intents and purposes insur- 
mountable. But in spite of this difficulty, 
teachers of voice will find many valuable 
ideas and those who are sympathetic to 
the great period of Italian vocal tech- 
nique will discover within these pages 
in aura of the magic of preceding cen- 


turies 


THE SENSE OF MUSIC. By Victor Zuck 
erkandl (Princeton, New Jersey 
Princeton University Press), 1959. 246 
pp. plus 32. $6.00, 


In colleges and universities today there 
are several provinces in which musicians 
find themselves called to teach. Thes« 
reflect the ‘ways in which man comes in 
contact with the art. Theorists instruct 
those who desire to perform or compose 
music. Historians work with performers 
and scholars interested in the signifi- 
cance of the development of music, Psy- 
chologists and those interested in the 
training of children have developed a 
relatively new body of knowledge con- 
cerned with how we learn music. Many 
of these musical academicians are called 
upon to teach a great number of college 
students who desire (or are required to 
try) to become educated listeners. There 
is the recognized danger that many as- 
signed to this task will accept it as noth- 
ing more than a minor nuisance added 
to their already heavy schedules. All too 
few have been able to divorce them- 
selves from their major interest in the- 
ory or musicology and most books pre- 
pared for these “general education” 
classes reflect one or both of these in- 
terests. It is significant that the two 
hooks which are most successful in 
keeping the non-music major constantly 
n mind, Grovernor Cooper's “Learning 
to Listen” and this work, are the prod- 
icts of men teaching at liberal arts col- 
leges associated with the Great Books 
tradition. Cooper at the University of 
Chicago and Zukerkandl at St. Johns 
College have both tackled squarely what 
is one of the most challenging tasks in 
musie education. 

In his introduction, Zukerkand! re- 
calls that collegiate music in America 
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Timely Books from 


McGRAW-HILL 


BAND SCORING 

By JOSEPH WAGNER, Ready in June 

A comprehensive treatment of the 
problems peculiar to writing and 
performing music for the band. It 
presupposes no previous knowledge 
of this subject. However, its format, 
presentation and contents are given 
at. artistic levels to interest and in- 
form the experienced musician as 
well as the student. Its scope ranges 
from a brief survey of the band to 
a discussion of the individual in- 
struments of the band and their 
uses. Scoring the military march 
and the transcription of orchestral 
music are both given separate at- 
tention and examination. 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 

By JOSEPH WAGNER. 366 pages, Text Edi- 
tion, $6.95. 

The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 





pletely new plan. 
FOUNDATIONS 

AND PRINCIPLES 

OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
By CHARLES LEONHARD, University of Iili- 
nols; and Robert W. House, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 365 pages, $6.00 
A basic text for undergraduate and 
graduate courses in music teacher 
preparation programs. Its purpose 
is to give a systematic orientation 
to music education, and to provide 
an analysis and description of the 
total process of music instruction 
in the schools. It examines the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psycho- 
logical foundations of music educa- 
tion, and develops principles for 
all aspects of the operation of the 
music program 


MUSIC: The Listener’s Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Professor of 
Music, Stanford University. 384 pages, 
Text Edition, $6.00 

Designed to enrich the listener's 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana- 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaluation, and 
insight into the qualities and struc- 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 
and expression. 

poe SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 34, N.Y. 
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has been charged with educating listen- 
ers for over one hundred years. “The 
note that was sounded at the beginning 
has never abated—a sure si that what 
it called for was not accomplished.” “The 
Sense of Music” is presented as the 
answer for this “search for a listener’s 
knowledge of music.” 

As was granted above, the author does 
take a different approach from that of 
the books he labels “for the laymen.” 
The result is an exceptionally well-writ- 
ten book that cannot be judged entirely 
successful in attaining its goal. One 
imagines that this material presented 
by the author in a St. John’s classroom 
is highly effective. At the same time one 
wonders how meaningful it will be to 
the general reader even with the re- 
corded material that is available to ac- 
company the scores included at the 
back of the book. 

Anyone who has taught a music course 
for general college students (as music 
appreciation, introduction to music or 
part -f a humanities core) will find this 
a fas, nating and helpful book. All such 
teachers who have been conscientious 
have turned up analogies, diagrams, 
devices that have been helpful in get- 
ting across points. Certain works of 
musical literature have proven particu- 
larly useful too. In this book teachers 
will find that the author has discovered 
many of the same tools. Unless the 
reader is extraordinarily original, how- 
ever, he will find much that is new and 
valuable here, for Zuckerkand] expresses 
many musical truths in different ways. 

It is doubtful then that this is a text- 
book for students, for it eventually gets 
involved with all of the technicalities of 
music and assumes a good bit on the part 
of the reader. On the other hand, the 
book is a must for all those who face 
the task of helping “the new audience” 
become better listeners. This is certainly 
a big step in the right direction. 


THE PLAYGROUND AS MUSIC TEACH- 
ER. By Madeleine Carabo-Cone. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers), 242 p. $5.00. 


As its name implies, this book suggests 
ways in which the natural energies of 
children and their delight in active 
games may be put to fruitful use in 
learning some of the basic fundamentals 
of music. It is designed for use by play- 
ground directors and parents in com- 
munity centers, schools, camps, and in 
the home. 

An introductory section provides a 
background of knowledge of notation, 
describes necessary equipment, and gives 
some general suggestions for presenta- 
tion of the various music fundamentals 
through games. Part II reveals the in- 
geniousness of the author in adapting a 
great many children’s games and her 
inventiveness in discovering new ones 
for the purpose of developing musical 
concepts for children from ages five 
through ten. An appendix describes uses 
which can be made of indoor space, adds 
additional games, and suggests lists of 
music which can be used in furthering 
the musical development suggested in the 
text. 


THE PENGUIN BOOK OF ENGLISH 
FOLK SONGS. Edited by R. Vaughn 
Williams and A. L. Lloyd (Baltimore, 
Maryland: Penguin Books Inc.), 1959. 
128 pp. 95c. 


This is a collection of 70 songs taken 
from the “Journal of the Folk Song So- 
ciety” and the “Journal of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society.” The edi- 
tors present the tunes as they were sung 
by traditional singers but have edited the 
words where necesary to present a com- 
plete version in each case. Suggestions 
of how three of the tunes might be 
harmonized are given but singers are 
admonished to render the songs unac- 
companied as much as possible. Notes on 
the songs provide background on the 
texts as well as data on the gathering of 
the versions used in this and other col- 
lections. 








“The finest book which has 
appeared on the subject.” 


David Stone, Director, Dept. of Music 
Ed., Teacher's College, Temple U 


You Can 
Teach Music 


by Paul Wentworth Mathews, Ed.D. 


New, revised edition of the guide 
to teaching music in the elemen- 
tary classroom—reading, sing- 
ing, rhythm, simple instruments, 
plus special added chapter by 
Mary Jarman Nelson on effec- 
tive use of the piano. Illustrated 
$3.75 postpaid from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

300 Park Avenue South, New York 10 
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The Music Curriculum 
in Secondary Schools 


Prepared for the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School 
Principals by a Committee under 
the sponsorship of MENC. 


Frances M. Andrews, 
Editor and Committee Chairman 


Dorothy Baumle 
Florence Booker 
Charles T. Horn 
& 
Price $2.25 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 











JEWS IN MUSIC. By Artur Helde. (New 
York: Philosophical Library), 1959. xi, 
364 p.; $5.00. 


During the past decade at least a dozen 
books have appeared on the contribution 
of the Jew to music. The present study, 
done under a grant from the Department 
of Cultural and Educational Reconstruc- 
tion of the Conference of Jewish Ma- 
terial Claims Against Germany, adds 
little to what has already been published. 

Part I describes the sacred music of 
the Jews from the early eighteenth 
century to the present. Here are found 
a description of the “chazzanin” in the 
synagogue, disputes concerning the tra- 
dition of sacred music and the difficulties 
of handing it down intact without benefit 
of written notation, the reform move- 
ment of the nineteenth century, prob- 
lems of the present, and a description of 
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THE HIGH 
SCHOOL BAND 
DIRECTOR'S 
HANDBOOK 

by W. Clyde Duvall 


Presenting the ulti- 

mate in high school 

band programs in 
an easy-to-read style, this new text 
offers a comprehensive picture of 
the program with all of its problems. 
Interwoven throughout are state 
ments of sound philosophy and a 
listing of thousands of tested tech 
niques used by experienced directors 
in their efforts to “get a job done” 
Music manuscript and cartoons have 
been used whenever needed to assure 
clarity 


Music 
STUDY: 
A SOURCE OF 
EXCERPTS 
Howard A. 


Murphy, and 
A. Melcher 


FOR 


Robert 


The purpose of this 

new source book is to provide real 
music for harmonic, melodic, and 
form analysis for first year college 
theory classes. It presents 248 ex- 
cerpts of musical masterpieces from 
the 17th to the 20th Century, and 
represents 52 different composers. 
Because it is a sourcebook rather 
than a text, it contains no discus- 
sions or expository material, and the 
teacher is not restricted to any one 
method of presentation. 


Published Fel App. 176 pp 


To receive approval copies 
f 


write: Box 903 


i Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








Musie for 


Fours and Fives 
& 


Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
75¢. Order from MENC. 
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famous cantors, selected anthologies and 
recordings of Jewish liturgical music. 

Part II catalogs composers, conductors, 
soloists, musicologists, Jewish founda- 
tions, institutions and organizations con- 
cerned with secular music. The Nazi per- 
secution of Jewish musicians is briefly 
described. A chapter devoted to the music 
of Israel provides some insight into the 
nusical potential of that new and enter- 
prising nation. 

In a closing chapter the author at- 
tempts to discuss the probability of a 
Jewish style in music but his efforts 
apparently have no foundation except 
in those instances where the composer 
has been thoroughly indoctrinated in 
Orthodox Jewish faith. Since so much of 
the present work is based on the ques- 
tionable assumption of inherited racial 
characteristics, those sections which do 
not apply directly either to sacred music 
or music in Israel will need to be read 
with reservations in mind as to the 
implications involved in publications of 
this nature. 


ORGAN DESIGN AND APPRAISAL. By 
James Blaine Jamison (Hew York: The 
H. W. Gray Company, Inc.), 1959. 163 p. 
$6.00. 


This is an interesting book which will be 
useful to all organists. In addition to 
much information about organ design, 
construction and tonal characteristics, 
there is also valuable historical data on 
European organs 

The book would also aid church com- 
mittees in selecting a new organ. One 
chapter is titled “A Minimum All- 
Purpose American Organ,” and there is 
a section on “How to Tell a Good Organ 
from a Poor One.” 

The author writes in a forceful and 
convincing manner of his long experi 
ence in the field of organ building. His 
familiarity with the great organs 
throughout the world provides a sound 
and basic background for an intelligent 
discussion of organ design and appraisal. 


ELEMENTARY HARMONY AND COUN- 
TERPOINT. By Eric Rollinson. (Chi- 
cago: British American Music Com- 
pany), 1953. 105 pp. $2.00. 


FREE AND DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT. 
By Eric Rollinson. (Chicago: British 
American Music Company), 1959. 65 
pp. $3.00. 


The Royal Conservatory of Music of 
Toronto has for many years provided 
a notable service in making available 
to the farthest reaches of Canada care- 
fully designed and systematic courses 
of study for teachers and students of 
music. In performance, history of music, 
ear-training and sight-singing, harmony, 
counterpoint and in form and analysis 
it is possible to progress up through a 
series of grade levels. Study done under 
licentiates of the Royal Conservatory 
is periodically examined by faculty 
members sent out from Toronto. 

The present two texts on harmony 
and counterpoint are designed for use 
both at the Conservatory and for ex- 
aminations. They are brief, succinct, 
clear, and to the point. The goal is to 
get the work done in the most direct and 
expeditious way possible. One learns the 
rules, applies them in exercises, and 
proceeds to the next lesson. This is the 
stuff upon which one is to be examined. 
Any wandering down by-roads to see 
how composers treat their musical ma- 
terials; any urge to try out one’s wings 
in improvisation or composition is inci- 
dental to the rules of the text. The goal 
is to pass the examinations. It speaks 
well for the quality of much of the in- 
struction in music in Canada that stu- 
dents do obtain a solid grounding in 
musical knowledge—that many of them, 
under the guidance of musically per- 
ceptive teachers, do go beyond the rules 
of the text to the discovery of music 
itself. —T.F.N 


“Amazingly easy to understand and 


interesting to read.” 
VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of HARMONY 


Siegmund Levarie, Brooklyn College 


This practical textbook gives a firm mas- 
tery of the rudiments of harmony, pro- 
viding a solid basis for understanding 
the harmonic practices in past and con- 
temporary compositions. Explains how 
to classify and connect chords. Enables 
the student to analyze compositions in 
terms of underlying functions of chords 
and their sequence and to realize a fig- 
ured bass. Numerous musical illustra- 
tions are included with ample exercise 
material. 1954. 227 ills., 151 pp. $4 


The LANGUAGE 
of MUSIC 


Klaus Liepmann 
Massachusetts Institute of "Technology 
Fresh insight into the nature of musical 
composition and performance. A noted 
musicologist analyzes the problems of 
rhythm, harmony, melody, form, and 
style as they have occupied the minds 
of the great composers. Book furnishes 
information on ear training, score read- 
ing, and musical theory and analysis. 
‘A thorough and easily read book for 
the music lover who wishes to learn the 
essential elements and formative prin- 
ciples of music.” —Music Epucators 
Journar. 1953. 355 ills., 376 pp. $6 


MARCHING BANDS 


enneth Hielmervik, 
Public Schools, Baltimore; 
ond Richard C. Berg, 
Board of Education, Yonkers, New York 


Two experienced music directors show 
how to organize and develop a top-notch 
high school marching band. Book fully 
explains and diagrams the six basic halt 
positions; 25 marching movements; spe- 
cial entrances and exits; game, parade, 
and show procedures. Includes a list of 
100 graded and classified marches. “The 
answer for schools which have long 
wanted the life and color that a march- 
ing band supplies ... .” Music Epuca- 
Tors JourNAL. 1953. 65 ills., 301 pp. 

$5.50 

Order your books from: 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New Yok 10 





Music Education 


Materials 


A SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


7 
160 pages, $3.00 
. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY PEABODY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Sr CONSERVATORY 


MASTER-TEACHER SEMINARS 
SUMMER, 1960 


of Music 
Music Education 


One week: June 27-July 1 —— eae , 
Nationally known authorities will conduct ten I ETER MENNIN., Director 
sessions on Orchestra and Band Programs, 
Music in Elementary and Junior High schools, 
Piano Class Programs 
Seminar fee $50. Two semester hours’ credit 


Piano 

Three weeks: June 20-July 8 
PIANO LITERATURE AND PERFORMANCE 
BRUCE SIMONDS, Yale University 


Seminar fee $65. Two semester hours’ credit 


Voice 

Three weeks: June 20-July 8 
LIEDER, ART SONG, ORATORIO AND 
OPERA LITERATURE, AKSEL SCHIOTZ, 


Famed Danish Lieder singer 
Seminar fee: $65. Two semester hours’ credit 


Accommodations in new dormitory 
The Peabody, oldest privately endowed school of 


other summer instruction write music in the United States, with its distinguished 
Elwood E. Gaskill faculty of artist-teachers, offers complete training 
Dean of Summer School in all branches of music. 


290 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


For information regarding seminars or 





Applied Music * Composition and Theory * Opera 
Music Education * Church Music 








Degrees offered: 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY B. Mus., M. Mus., Certificate, Diploma. 


Academic Affiliation with The Johns Hopkins 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. 


William (. Creston, Mead SUMMER SESSION: June 20 to July 29 
SUMMER SESSION te é 
Write for Catalog: 


June 20—August 13 The Registrar: 11 East Mt. Vernon Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 





Graduate study in 
Music and Music Education Member, National Association of Schools of Music, and Middle 
leadi th States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
eading to e 


M.A., Ph.D., and Ed.D degrees 


Distinguished faculty 
Excellent facilities 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
CHORAL WOREENOP EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


directed by 


on a INLAND EMPIRE MUSIC CAMP 


SUMMER YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
July 10-24 ® Located on Eastern Washington campus at Cheney, with all 
campus facilities available, including recreational. 








directed by 
Wolfgang Kuhn Daily class instruction on instruments; theory, conducting, 
appreciation, band, orchestra, chorus, small ensembles. 


7 
Teaching staff consists of regular faculty members, plus 


famous guest conductors— GLENN CLIFF BAINUM, DR. 
. RONALD GREGORY, HAROLD P. WHELAN, and DR. 
Department of Music WALLACE PEFLEY. 


Summer Program June 19 to July 3, 1960 — all-inclusive cost, $80.00. 
Stanford University 


For catalog and information write: 


F For information write: William L. Maxson, Camp Dir. 
Stanford, California 
DIV. OF MUSIC—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLL. OF ED.—CHENEY, WASH. 
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Ithaca College, School of Muste 


Ithaca, New York CRAIG McHENRY, Dean 
1. Fall 1960 Entrance Applications now being processed 
Registration Sept 2\st 


Write the Director of Admissions 


2. Summer Sessions 
A. Five WORKSHOPS (Elementary, General Music, Strings, 
Choral, Band) June 27 through July 8—3 or 4 credits 
Celia W. Slocum, Helene Wickstrom, Del Purga, Don Craig, 
G. Donald Mairs, regular staff and several guest teachers 
B. Six-Week SESSION—July 11 through August 19 


‘raduate Courses—8 hours credit 


3. European Music Tour—Jualy 2 to September | 
Nine Countries—Music Festivals—Cultural Centers 6 hours credit 
All inclusive cost $1485.00 
For 2\)——-write the Director of Graduate Studies 
For 3)—write the Director of Graduate Studies OR 


STUDY ABROAD, 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 








BosTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
irts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art. and Theatre. The distin 
yuished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
dearees in the areas of A pplied Music, Ope ra, Church 
Music, Theory and Composition, History and Liter- 
ature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Education. The 
B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 
Music Education plays a prominent part in the cur- 
riculum of the Division of Music. Special emphasis is 
placed upon performance as well as teaching tech- 


? “ue ‘ 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
Choate, Boston University School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Vassuvchusetta. 


University of Toronto 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


> 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 4-23, 1960 


Teachers’ Courses 
in 


Piano, Voice, Theory, Music History 


Master Class 


Pierre Sovuvairan, Piano; 


Sacred Music— 


Charles Peaker; 


Opera Workshop— 


Ernesto Barbini, Herman Geiger-Torel 


Special Teachers’ Course 
on the 
Carl Orff Method, 
“Music for Children” 
July 4-9 


Doreen Hall 


> 


For complete information: 
Office of the Principal 
135 College Street 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 

















millikin university 
school of music 
decatur, illinois 


bachelor's and master's degrees in music education 


bachelor of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and compositica 
and sacred music 
summer session 


june 13-august 5 


master of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 


graduate assistantships address dean harry b. welliver 








Materials 
for 
MISCELLANEOUS 
INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


(Not Standard Combinations) 
Prepared by the MENC Committee on 
LITERATURE and INTERPRETATION 
of 
MUSIC for INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 
George Wan, Chairman 
Music Ed s National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Available Spring 1960 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
June 27-August 5 





WORKSHOPS 


Vocal Teachers 
July 11-15 <Symphonic Wind Ensemble July 18-22 Church Musicians 
String Teachers 


, Jf Music Library 
July 25-29 Piano Teachers August 1-5 )Theory and Compositions 


ARRANGERS’ LABORATORY WORKSHOP July 18-29 





INSTITUTES 
SAXOPHONE INSTITUTE (July 18-29) _ Sigurd Rascher 
CHORAL INSTITUTE (July 18-August 5) — Marlowe Smith 
PIANO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE (June 27-August 5) 


A special six-weeks program of great flexibility to suit the 
needs of the individual private or collegiate piano teacher 





RESIDENCE HALLS 


For information write EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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minnesota 


session 


Special Courses in Music and Music Education 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 
Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
* 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Viusic Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Goll Tennis Fishing 


For Bu fin write 
Dean of Summer Se on, 617 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


SUMMER STUDY 


Programs leading to Master of Fine Arts degrees in 
Music and in Music Education. Courses in Applied Music, 
Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration, Choral Liter- 
ature, and Music Education. Also Pre-College Sessions 
for high school students in String Orchestra and Band 


Write: Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Viontana State University School of Music 


pays tribute to the memory of 


FRANCIS ELLIOTT CLARK 


"Conference Mother" 


Luther A. Richman, Dean, College of Fine Arts 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


Summer Session ye June |3-Aug. 19 
Music Ed. Workshops and H.S. Camp—July 25-Aug. 5 


SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 


presents: 
André Marchal 
in three recitals 


at Five-Day Organ 
Festival 
July 18-22 
with lectures by 
André Marchal 
Vernon de Tar 
Walter Holtkamp 
Joseph J. MeGrath 


and a Round Table 
Conference 
July 18-22 


with lectures by 
Lyle M. Nelson 
Julian DeGray 
Ernest Bacon 
André Marchal 
Philip Klein 


SUMMER SESSION 1960 
July 5—August 12 
August 15—September 16 
a comprehensive list of grad- 


uate and undergraduate courses 
in all areas of music. 


For further information write: 


Director 
Box 200, School of Music 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 

















HARTT y elds 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 





Western Carolina College 
SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
June 12-25 


For Teen-Agers 


Near Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
Divisions headed by Chicago Symphony 
members 
Lovis Stout—brass 
Wilbur Simpson—woodwind 
James Ross—percussion 


Cost: $60.00 


Write: Dr. Richard Renfro, Director 
Box 194, Cullowhee, North Carolina 
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SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 
for 
Vocal—Choral Teachers 
offered by the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS of SINGING 


+ 
University of North Carolina 
Woman's College, Greensboro 
July 17 through 22. Cha ar 


Tulane University, New Orleans, La 
July 31 through August 5 


University of Moniana, Missoula 
July 31 through August 5 


Stcte Teaciers College 
West Ches er, Pa. 


August 14 through 19 


lowa State University, Ames 


August 21 through 26 
7 . 


wa 


- 
Tuition: $25 for five-day work- 
shop. Housing and meals avail- 
able at very reasonable cost. 


Curriculum: All aspects of singing ‘or 
every level of teaching. Nationally known 
faculty members 
For additional information, write 
chairman of any workshop, or 
GEORGE COX 
Director of Workshops 
NATS, Music Drama Center, 
Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 











Lewis and Clark College 


Portland, Oregon 


SUMMER CHORAL SCHOOL 
June 13-18, 1960 


For College, High School 
and Church Directors 


Guest Conductor 


DON CRAIG 


Six Intensive Days of Choral Study 
and Inspiration 


Fees and accommodations: 

Tuition $35.00 

Credit Fee (Optional) 15.00 
(2 Sem. Hr., Grad. or Undergrad.) 

Room in College Dorm per night 2.00 

College Cafeteria available for meals 


For further information write L. Stanley 
Glarum, Chairman, Department of Music 
Lewis and Clark College 
Portland 19, Oregon 


To insure registration, send advance deposit 
of $5.00 (refundable up to June 1, 1960) 





It's Time for Vacation Planning 


COME TO NEW YORK FOR 
SUMMER FUN AND STUDY! 


attend the 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


1960 MASTER CLASS 
IN CHORAL CONDUCTING 


July 11-15 at the famous Concert Hall 


air conditioned for your comfort) 


By popular demand, Mr. Wilhousky will hold his Eighth Annual Master Class in Choral 
Conducting in New York City. Here is your opportunity to attend one of the most enthusi- 
astically received choral sessions in the country and while here avail yourself of all the 
attractions of the great metropolis and its environs 


5 Days—Fifteen Hours—10 A.M.-1 P.M.—$30.00 


Mr. Wilhousky is recognized as one of the greatest Choral Technicians in the field today 
an authority on public school music, editor and arranger of choral literature, distin- 

guished conductor of professional and amateur choruses. You will receive a tremendous 

amount of lasting inspiration and stimulation from working with him. 

This is the only Wilhousky Class to be given in the East during the summer of 1960. To be 

sure of a reservation, write at once and tell your friends te do so. 


‘MPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 
How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing. 


How to moke the students feel and understand the emotional significance and rhythmical 
structure of the composition 


How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and assign him to the appropri- 
ate section 


How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or strain, to always produce a 
beautiful tone and develop clear and natural enunciation. 


How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature. In addition, there'll be time 
to discuss your own personal choral group problems. 


PETER J. WiLHOUSKY 1960 MASTER CLASS 
62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
Fill ; Dept. 2 


out this 


Date 
| desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting to be 
held July 11-15 (Monday thru Friday). | am sending a check (or 
Money Order) herewith. 
$30.00 for the entire week of compact sessions 


registration 


form and 
$10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person 
ue 


ease make checks payable to Wilthousky Master Ciass 


NAME 
STREET AND NUMBER 


CITY ZONE..... STATE 





EE <n <u <ume aoe 














BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Ailphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Summer Term Fall T 
June-Aug. Member of National Association of Schoo's of Muzic Sept. 19 
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Chicago Musical College 


OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Six-week Summer Session 
June 27 to August 5, 1960 


The summer program is geared to IN RESIDENCE 
help you as a music educator: THIS SUMMER 
Vocal and Instrumental Work- . 
shops; Special Courses in Theory >! Dorfman 
and Literature; Training in Com- Rudolph Ganz 
position and Conducting. Morris Gomberg 
Write for Summer Bulletin Victor Hardt 
Karel Jirak 
Robert Long 
Paul Pisk 
Robert Reuter 
Harvey Ringel 


APPLY 


and others 


430 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5 
Ilinois 


Leoking north on 
Michigan Boule- 
verd with Roose- 
velt U. Building at 
left. 











( hautauqua Summer Festival 


second annual 
CHAUTAUQUA CHORAL WORKSHOP 
of the school of music SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four sessions 
6 weeks: July 1-Aug. 12 

10 days: July 4-15; July 18-29; Aug. 1-12 
Noted leadership: 

PAUL J. CHRISTIANSEN, Director 


Frank Hakanson, Richard Hoffland, Associaies 


Music history & literature—Ensemble and chorus—Music theory 
Advanced conducting—Workshop in church music—Instruction avail- 


ible in voice and vocal coaching 


Earn 6 points of university credit, undergraduate or graduate 
{ll recreations; symphony concerts, operas, plays, recitals 


WRITE REGISTRAR 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua N.Y. 


scholarships are available to qualified students 





University of Hawaii 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to July 29, 1960 


Special Offerings in Music 


Music of the Far East 
Pacific and Asian Music 

in Education 
Korean Dance and its Music 
Japanese Dance and its Music 
Hawaiian Chant 
Semantics of Music 





Also courses in Music Literature, 
Education and Applied Music 


POST SESSION - Aug. 15 to 26 
Band Workshop—Clinic 
Write /or to: Dean of Summer Session 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Haveii 








GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN 
Pius XII Institute 


Villa Schifanoia 
Florence, Italy 


© 
Confers degrees of 
Master of Music 
Master of Arts 
Master of Fine Arts 
© 


For further information address: 


The Pius Xil 
Institute Committee 


Box 401, Rosary College 
River Forest, Ilinois 





Sh eee 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


Eastern Ky. State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 
For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 
$100.00 ALL EXPENSES 
BAND & ORCHESTRA 
June 19—July 16, 1960 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 
Write: 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 














LAKE TAHOE MUSIC CAMP. The fourth 
annual Lake Tahoe Music Camp will be 
in session from August 7 to 20, 1960, for 
bands, choirs and symphony orchestras. 
For a brochure write to John L. Carrico, 
Director, Lake Tahoe Music Camp, c/o 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 











write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog F2. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


] 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
) 268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York * phone EVergreen 3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro S$t., los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Music Educators Journal 








MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 


Courses offered in all major fields leading to the 


Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 


SUMMER SESSION 1960 


June 6th — July 29th 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a member of National Ass'n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


For catalog and application write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 
238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 











The University of Arizona 


School of Music 
ANDREW BUCHHAUSER, Director 


Courses offered in all major fields leading to these d Bachelor of Music; 
Master of Music; Master of Music Education; and Doctor of Musical Arts 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
First term: June 13-July 16; Second term: July 18-August 20 
SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
June 13-24 


Workshop and Seminar in Junior High School Vocal Music (Lee Kjelsan, John Bloom) 
Werkshop and Seminar in High School Instrumental Music 

(Earl! Murray, Cond., San Diego Symphony; Henry Johnson, Jack Lee) 
Music Activities for High School Students (in charge: George Lotrenhiser) 


June 27-July 9 


Workshop and Seminar in Elementary Music Education 
(Lilla Belle Pitts, O. M. Hartsell, Anita Sammarco) 











Combine a vacation in the scenic Southwest with study in 
air-conditioned comfort at the University Fine Arts Center 


For information write to: 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON, ARIZONA 











Registration Now Open! Classes Start July 11! 


7-week Summer Clinic 
in Modern Music 


for both advanced and beginning students 


This intensive 7-week comprehensive course is specifically designed 
for high school and college students, music teachers, educators, 
and musicians, whose schedsles prevent them from attending 
Berklee during the academic year. Approved residences are avail- 
able in the immediate area for both men and women. Afi classes 
are conducted by Berklee's internafionally accredited faculty. 


SUBJECTS INCLUDE: 
arranging and 
composition 

@ band ensemble 
modern chord 


a BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


coaching 
wulfe far tree Steatuse 284 Newbery Street Boston, Mass. 








April-May, Nineteen Sixty 


University of Oregon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


June 20- August 12 > 


* Courses leading to bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees, and D.Ed. dégree 
with major in music education 

*® Regular staff and visiting faculty. 

* Concerts and recitals by University 
ensembles 

* High School Music Camp (Band 
Session, June 19-July 1; Orchestra 
and Chorus Session, July 3-15). 

for further information write 


THEODORE KRATT, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Dept. N, Eugene, Oregon 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education. 





A SUMMER WORKSHOP 
IN THE CHORAL ART 
Hilltop Lodge, Downington, Pa 
August 19-September 2 


Faculty: Elaine Brown, Julius Herford, 
William Smith, Assistant Conductor, 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
For further information write 
"Singing City”, 

Clubwe men’s Center, Gimbels, Phila. 5, Pa. 








lowa Music Study Tour 
46 days 
JUNE 23 * AUGUST 9 


Special Fine Arts Tour featuring performances at: 


Bayreuth, Vienna, Salzburg, Lucerne, 
Florence, Rome, Paris, London, 
Stratford, Glyndebourne, and the 
PASSION PLAY 


3 hours academic credit 
Inquire: Tour Director, Herald Stark, 


Prof. of Music, State University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa 











THRILL TO EUROPE & 


MEDITERRANEAN FRSTIVALS OF 
. Art, P in 


Bl amon aS 
**'POLDER M . " om 
DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-M.E., California 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


A Department of the National Education Association 


_UME 46, No. ! Aprit-May, 1960 


FOUNDED 1907 Copyright 1960 usic Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W.. Washingt 





NATIONAL BOARD : . . . 
sene.teen me Frances Elliott Clark Memorial Issue 


President—Kar! D. Ernst, Hayward, Calif The Cover Picture 
Firet Vice-Pres.—Wm. B. McBride, Columbus, O Editorial 


Second Vice-Pres.—Mary R. Tolbert, Columbus, O A memorial symposium contributed by friends 


Members-at-Large—Wayne S. Hertz, Ellens- James Francis Cooke, L. V. Hollw eck, Marie Morrisey Keith, 
burg, Wash.; Ralph Hess, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Theodore F. Normann, Seattle, Wash.; Fred Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 
Ohlendorf, Long Beach, Calif.; Louis G. Wer- Mrs. Clark Abroad 
sen, Philadelphia; Harold C. Youngberg, Oak 
land, Calif Rural School Music Missionary. Irving Wolfe 


Vignettes of Music Education History. Charles L. Gary 
Division Presidents (1959-1960) % : 


Bactera—Meurice C. Whitney, Glens Palle Clark Memorial Tributes. Jobn C. Kendel, G. Jose bine Airy, 
New York Franklin Dunbam, Ellsworth C., Dent, Birdie Alexander. 
North Central—Cliftoun A. Burmeister, Evans . ’ 
ton, Ilinois Advertisers’ Index 

Northwest Frank L. D'Andrea, Bellingham Bulletin Board 
Washington 

Southern—David L. Wilmot, Tallahassee, Florida In the News 

Southweat—John T. Roberts, Denver, Colorado 


Western —Robert Holmes. Hollywood, California Worth Looking Into 
The Changing Scene 
> £ or? —r 
Presidents of Auxiliaries (1958-1960) They Say These Are Good 
National Interacholastic Music Activities Com- _ . : . a : 5 = 
miasion—Al G. Wright, Lafayette, Ind Some Reflections—Atlantic City Convention in Retrospect 
Music Industry Council -G. Richard Hess, Park 
Ridge, Tl Vanett Lawler 
Sie We Are Born to Inquire. Frances M. Andrews 


. hg mes . weer sete oo weg The Place of Music in Basic Education. Joseph Kerman 
ari rns (Chairman), liiam D - > . . ~ 
Bride, Mary R. Tolbert, Earl E. Beach, Student Conductors for High Schools. James F. Murphy 


liam R. Si A. Verne Wilson, Louis G one , ° . 
sen, Harold C. Youngberg Toward Real Musical Literacy. Stuart ]. Ling 


e Music in the Junior High School Special Curriculum. 


State Presidents National Assembly Jane Carlon Cox 


Chairman, the MENC First Vice-President, The Status of Music Therapy. Alden Buker 

woes, S, Caenese Why Bands? Joseph Merrick 
An Objective Look at Our Music Education Program. 
Cittnes teed Mivaitaes Mationsl Minastiien Clarence L. Mills 

President, James Neilson, Oklahoma City George Gershwin GOES in General Music. 


Okla.; Honorary Life President. William D ee 
Revelli, Ann Arbor, Mich Don C. Robinson 


National Association of College Wind and Per Expert Rebuttal. Edwin Hughes 
cussion /natructore—President, Earl Boyd, - 


Charleston, Illinois So, Johnny, You Can't Read Music? Dayton Palmer 
° Band Instruments Harbor Germs. Arthur H. Bryan 


Councells New Books 
Cour f Past Presidente—Acting Chairmat : 1 - ee 
William B. McBrid Special School Advertising Section 
Council of State Editora Chairr I 
Holsinger, N. Manchester, Ind 
Council of State Supervisors of Music—Chair DUCATIONAL 
man, David L. Wilmot, Tallahassee, Fla : ESS 
Council of In-and-About Clubs—Chairman. E SSOCIATION 
Arthur Hill, Elgin, Ill oF 
Music Education Research Council—Chairman. AMERICA 
Robert W. House, Duluth, Minn 
. THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National 
Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non- profit organization representing all 
Journal of Research in Music Education phases of music education in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher-training institutions. 
Editor—Allien P. Britton. Ann Arbor. ¥ Membership oper ny person actively interested in music education. Headquarters: 1201 
sto “ FEttO Ant rdor fich Sixteenth St "N W Washington 6, D.C 
Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler. 
Assistant Executive Secretary: Gene Morlan. 


Associated Organizations 





Administrative Assistant: Geraldine Ivie 

Director of Publications: C. V. Buttelman 

. ‘ Assistant Director of Publications: Charles L. Gary 
MENC CONVENTIONS — 4 
THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, national official magazine of the MENC, is issued 
1961 Division Meetings six times a year (September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-May, 
June-July) 

Rastern January 13-16, Washington, D.C Subscription: $3.50 per year; Canada $3.50; Foreign $4.00; Single copies 65c. 


Southwestern. January 27-30, Albuquerque, Editorial Office: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
New Mexico Managing Director of the Journal: Vanett Lawler. 
. ' Editor: B. Kowall. Advertising: E. MacDonnell 
Nerth t M h 15-18, S . 
eT ‘Washington pekane, Editorial Board: Wiley L. Housewright (chairman), Frances M. Andrews, John W. Beattie, 
7 porte, Allen P. Britton, Charles M. we Best D. w.— R. A haw 
Western March 26-29, Santa ¥ Dean L arriagten, William C. Hartshorn, Clyde olsinger, ries orn rt 
. California wate Soeeen, House, Edna Marie Jones, Warner Lawson, Howard A. Murphy, Cecelia R. Nelson, Theodore 
F. Normann, Marguerite O'Day, William D. Revelli, David Ritchie Robertson, William 
North Central April 6-10, Columbus, Ohio Schuman, Ronald C. Téare, Chester C. Travelstead, R. B. Watson, Lorrain E. Watters, A. 
Verne Wilson, Harold C. Youngberg. 
Southern April 20-22, Asheville, Publications Committee: Theodore F. Normann (chairman), Wiley L. Housewright, Allen P. 
North Carolina Britton, Robert W. House. 
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year 1913 Frances Clark and her friends had yet another vigorous idea. 
naugurated a plan “to stimulate general singing in the home, the school, 
; and miscellaneous gatherings.’’ A committee of nine was chosen 

suitable songs. These were to be the “‘good old songs”’ in ver- 


approximate w hat could be expected from the “‘natural and 


nging of an untrained but musical group. 


ttee included Hollis Dann, C. A. Fullerton, Henrietta Baker Low 

- of the rising generation of leaders, like Peter Dykema, T. P. Giddings 
ne McConathy. The committee picked the songs. Next, they must 
and inexpensively. Who would do this? They asked Clarence 
teacher turned publisher. Would Clarence publish the songs? He would. 


In October of that year a small pamphlet appeared, 
“Fighteen Songs for Community Singing.” It had 
a brown paper cover. Price, five cents. There was 
immediate approval—and a demand for more 
songs. The pamphlet quickly grew to fifty-tive 
numbers. The impassioned interest in community 
singing in World War | led to an enlarged collec 
tion known as the Liberty Edition, which sold over 
800,000 copies. By 1919 Peter Dykema w rote, “The 





expe riment in community singing 1s over. Now 


rr llows Deve lopment. ‘ 


somewhat exceeded the number suggested by its 
Over one hundred music educators contrib- 

tion and versions of folk songs. Its success 

for various vocal groups. As the original Twice 55 
srown Book,”’ the others became “The Green Book,”’ “The 
n vears later “The Brown Book” had the earmarks 
ons of copies found their way all the way around 
tory of the “good old songs” had come into being. A 
P and offered 175 songs. Still another edition 

[In 1960 members of the Music Educators National 
nference will note the Revised Edition of “The 


( 


rown Book”’ published two vears ago. \ few ad- 


“old songs” could be unnoticed, for 

v have become so familiar in school music books. 

1y come as a surprise to look backward and 
realize that “Lonesome Valley,”’ “Home on the 
Range,” and “Down in the Valley,” were of part 


t th common repertory in the days of the 


Will we see you this summer? 

taff of music consultants will visit many 
will be many workshops for teachers, 
tal. choral and piano music 
mnstrations, books i 


rams as time and 


TWICE 55 
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COMMUNITY 
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The Red Book 
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